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The League Exchange was Instituted as one jneans for the sharing of Ideas and 
opinions. Many other means are, of course, avallable—notably, biennial conventions, 
national and regional conferences, and meetings of state and local leagues for nursing. 
Further opportunities for the exchange of knowledge and Information are afforded In 
Nursing Outlook , the official magazine of the National League for Nursing, and In other 
professional periodicals. 

It Is recognized, however, that the time available at meetings and the pages of pro- 
fesslCHial magazines are llnUted. Meanwhile, the projects In which NLN members are 
engaged and which they should be sharing with others are Increasing in number and 
scope. Many of them should be reported in detailj yet, such a reporting would fre- 
quently exceed the limits of other media of communication . The League Exchange has 
been instituted to provide a means for making ayallable useful materiuls on nursing 
that would otherwise not be widely available. 

It should be emphasized that the National League for Nursing is merely the distribu - 
tor of materials selected for distribution through the League Exchange. The views ex- 
pressed in League Exchange publications do not represent the official views of the or- 
ganization. In fact, it is entirely possible that opposing opinions may be expressed in 
different articles in this series. Moreover, the League assumes responsibility for 
only minor editorial corrections. 

It is hoped that NLN members will find the League Exchange useful in two ways; 
first, that they will derive benefit from the experience of others as reported in this 
series, and second, that they will find It a stimulus to the dissemination of their own 
Ideas and Information. There are undoubtedly many useful reports that are as yet un- 
written because of the lack of suitable publication media. NLN members arc urged to 
write these reports and submit them for consideration for publication as a League Ex- 
change Item. 

To the extent that all NLN members draw from, and contribute to, the well of nurs- 
ing experience and knowledge, we will all move forward together toward our common 
goal— better nursing care for the public through the Improvement of organized nursing 
services and education for nursing. 
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THE EYOhVmG ROLE OF THE COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
IN TEQtmiGAL MD SBMIPEOFESSIONAL EDUCATION 



INTEODUCTION 



Community junior colleges became an essential part of the system of nursing edu- 
cation when a proposal was made to educate a new worker in nursing at the technical 
or semiprofessional level. ^ The proposal was a daring departure from tradition. 

Prior to die proposal, the majority of nurses had been educated in hospital-controlled 
schools of nursing. A much smaller percentage had received their education in four- 
year colleges or universities. 

The proposal to educate a technical or semlprefessional worker in nursing em^ged 
from the concept that within the scope of nursing there is a differentiation of function.^ 
To perform these varying Amctions, workers af ? needed v/ho have had varying lengths 
and levels of preparation. 

Intermediate nursing functions, Involving skill and some judgment, require workers 
with education beyond the high school. However, these workers do not need four years 
of educadon beyond the high school. The educational institution diat has increasingly 
met the need for workers requiring this level of preparation is the communKy junior 
college. Montag envisioned the preparation of dils new worker, whom she ciled the 
nursing technician, within this institution. 3 

Community junior colleges added associate degree programs in nursing to their 
curricular offerings in 1952, when the first two programs were established. As of Oc- 
tober, 1963, there were 102 programs, 82 of them in two-year institutions,^ These 82 
institutions represented 3 percent of tlie 704 junior colleges listed in the 1963 Junior 
College Directory .^ There were junior colleges hi 49 states, but only 29 states were 
involved in associate degree nursing education. 

In view of the continuing need for nurses in the United States and the increasing 
interest of community junior colleges in technical education, It was puzzling that more 
of diese institutions had not added nursing to their curricular offerings. 'Hils study 
was designed to find out wimt factors led to or inhibited the establishment of associate 
degree nursing programs In community junior colleges. 

Three purposes were identified for the study. The first was to provide guidance 
to facilitate decision-making for those involved in deciding whetlnn? or not to establish 
an associate degree program in nursing in a particular community junior college. It 
was also anticipated that the study would provide information to state boards of nursing, 
state nurses' associations, state leagues for nursing, and state departments of educa- 
tion that would be useful in helping tliem to fulfill their responsibilities to the public 
and the nursing profession in relation to education of nurses. The tliird purpose was 
to provide information for colleges contemplating tlie establishment of tliese programs 
in tlie future. 

There was an urgent need for tills study, A quantitative and qualitative shortage of 
nurses exists In the United States.^ The report of the Surgeon General's Consultant 
Group on Nursing, published in 1963, recommended a 445 -percent increase In graduates 
from associate de^pree nursing programs by 1970. Tills means that the number of grad- 
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uates must be increased from the 917 graduated in 1961 to 5 , 000 by 1970*^ The Gon- 
sultant Group found existing programs could not accommodate this projected eimollmentj 
so additional associate degree nursing programs would need to be established. No 
current material was available to guide those concerned with die decision of whether or 
not to establish this type of nursing program in a particular community Junior college. 

Administrators of community Junior colleges have shown a high degree of interest 
in die associate degree nursing program. Large numbers of presid<aits and deans of 
these institutions have attended the sessions on nursing education at the Annual itoeri" 
can Association of Junior Colleges Convention. The National League for Nursing had 
received many letters of inquiry from community Junior college administrators indi- 
cating interest in the program and requesting information or consultation. In spite of 
this interest, an average of oidy nine programs per year for the last 12 years had been 
developed. There must have been factors that led some colleges to establish this pro- 
gram end others not to. These needed to be identified. 

Three assumptions were basic to this study? First, it is possible to identity die 
factors that have led to or deterred the establishment of associate degree programs in 
nursing in community Junior colleges. Second, community Junior colleges will contin- 
ue to establish programs in nursing in order to carry out their community service 
function. Third, analysis of the factors in a given situation can facilitate decision- 
making lor those responsible for deciding whether or not to establish a nursing program 
in a particular community Junior college. 

In dlls study, "factor’* refers to one of the elements, circumstances, or influences 
that contributed to or inhibited the establishment of associate degree nursing programs 
in community Junior colleges, '‘Community Junior college," as used in this study , is 
an educational institution that offers two but less than four years of work beyond the 
twelfth grade. 

This study was confined to the institutions listed in the 1963 Junior College Dlrec;- 
tory 9 of the AAJG. Excluded from die study were the six community Junior colleges 
diat participated in the Cooperative Research Project for Junior -Community College 
Education for Nursing. Tlie study was confined to the founding period of the nursing 
program, in each college. This period started when the college expressed interest in 
establishing a program and terminated when the first class was admitted or when the 
decision was made not to establish a program or to delay its establishment. 

The following methodology was used for the study . 

1. The literature pertaining to the development of community junior colleges was 
reviewed, with particular attention to teclmical and semiprofessional education, 

Including nursing. 

2. The files of the Department of Diploma and Associate Degree Programs of NLN 
were searched for the names of tlie community Junior colleg^js not currently in- 
volved in nursing education but having correspondence on file requesting informa- 
tion or consultation on associate degree programs in nursing. 

3. Postcard questionnaire 1 (see Appendix A) was developed to find out from the 
chief administrative officers of tliese colleges whether (a) a decision had been 
made to establish a nursing programr (b) the establishment of the program was 
still under study, or (c) the program was to be established and, if so, ty what 

date. 

* Hereafter, the National League for Nursing will be referred to as NLN siid the 
American Association of Junior Colleges as AAJC, 
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4* The returns were reviewed, and the decision was made to conduct a comprehen- 
sive survey of community junior colleges throughout the United States# The 1963 
Junior College Directory was used to obtain the names and the locations of two- 
yeai‘ colleges in the United States, Colleges excluded from the survey v/ere (a) 
those currently offering associate degree nursing programs, (b) those identified 
in step 2, (e) men's colleges, (d) extension centers, divisions, or branches of 
parent institutions, and (e) those outside continental United States but iiKsluding 

5 . The comprehensive survey instrument was a postcard questionnaire (see Appen*’ 
dlx B) . The purpose of this survey was to find out from the chief administrative 
officers of these colleges how many had ever had an interest in establishing a 
nursing program. If the response was negative, the respondent was asked to 
state why. If the answer was affirmative, tte respondent was requested to check 
whether at that point th^ (a) had decided not to establish an associate degree 
nursing ptrogram, (o) felt it was unlikely they would establish such a program 
within the next five years, (c) were still considering the feasibility of establishing 
such a program, or (d) were planning to establish such a program by a given date. 
The postcard questionnaires returned from, both surv^s were combined. 

6. Those colleges were identified that had had an Interest in establishing an associate 
degree nursing program but bad decided either not to proceed or to delay estab- 
lishing the program. Questionnaire 3 (see Appendix C) was developed to find out 
what factors had led to these decisions. At least 50 percent of the returns were 
reviewed to rule out ambiguous or unclear questions before the next questloiuiaire 
was developed. 

7. The colleges that indicated th(^ were still considering establishing a nursing pro- 
gram were Identified. C^estlonnalre 4 'see Appendix E) was developed and sent 
to them to find out what factors were delaying their plans. 

8. The findings from questionnaires 3 and 4 were used to develop questionnaire 5 
(see Appendix G). The purpose of questionnaire 5 was to find out how administra- 
tors with experience in Inaugurating an associate degree nursing program handled 
the problems identified by the respondents to questionnaires 3 and 4. Questionnaire 
5 was sent to the community junior colleges listed in Gofiege - Contr oiled Programs 
in Nursing Education Leading to an Associate Degreer ^ 

9. The accumulated data were tlx2n analyzed, conclusions were drawn, and implica- 
tions and recommendations were developed relating to the future planning for and 
the establishing of these programs. 

The development of die associate degree program in nursing cannot be separated firom 
die institution of which it is an integral part. This cliapter presents an account of the 
early beginnings of the community junior college and presents evidence of its increasing 
Involvement in technical and semiprofessional education, including nursing. 

COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGES BECOME AN INTEGRAL PART 
OF AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION 

Junior Colleges Appear on the Educational Scene 

1 1 

The early beginnings of the junior college movement liave been well documented. 

The first use of the term "junior college," Hillway maintains, was in connection wldi 
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William Ra^ey Harper^ leorganlzatioa of the Universily of Chicago in 1892. ThQ 
upper aivision of Juniors and seniors was designated the "senior college," and the 
lower division of sophomores and freshmen was called the "junior college." Hillway 
credits Harper with being tlie first American educator to argue in favor of the Junior 
college as an education^ unit. 12 

Harper summarized his ideas, which culminated in the reorganization of the unlver* 
sity, In Ws presidential report of 1902. He saw the end of the sophomore year as a 
convenient point for mai^ students to terminate their college careers. He also felt 
some students, who might not wish to undertake four years of collegiate instruction, 
might be willing to attempt the two-year program. 1^ In 1892, the University of Cali- 
fornia was reorganized and a "Junior certificate" was required for admission to the 
upper division, 14 The influence of these two universities, along with others, leads 
Fields to conclude that "In the early beginnings of the Junior college the major impetus 
was from the university." 15 

Bells identified the restructuring of the university, or "university amputation, as 
one of four mediods of establishing the early Junior colleges, 16 A second method 
EeUs identified as "high school elongation," 17 This came, he says, as a result of the 
elimination of the first two years by some of the universities. To fUl this void, there 
was a strong influence in many high schools to extend their work upward to include the 
two years "unwelcomed by the universities," 1® 

Other reasons have been offered for the high schools’ contributing to the ^owth of 
Junior collets in those early years. Some students returned to high schools when op- 
portunities for college work did not exist, or were too remote geograpWcdly, or were 
too expensive. The postgraduate courses that were established for these students rep- 
resented upvard extension of the high school into the Junior college field, 1“ 

The third method of esttdjlishing Junior colleges. Bells said, was "college decapita- 
tion," recommended by President Harper at the time he reorganized the University of 
Chicago. 20 Harper suggested that the weak four -year colleges drop the Junior and 
senior years from the curriculums and concentrate upon doing better work with fresh- 
men and sophomores, 21 Some colleges acted upon his suggestion, but their number 
was small. 

The fourth method of establishing the early two-year colleges was independent cre- 
ation. Morrison and Mortorana say tills method did not gain much favor until around 
the 1920*s, Tliey maintain that the development of Junior colleges in the early years 
"was more by chance than hy plan, and little attention was paid to desirable or neces- 
sary criteria hy which to Judj^ the likelihood of success of a two-year college," 

A variety of educational institutions viewed die emerging Junior colleges with inter- 
est, Tlie normal schools saw the movement as a method of gaining recognition in Mgh- 
er educationo^^ Other institutions such as business schools and trade schools started 
caUing themselves Junior colleges . Tliey began requiring gra. jatlon from the ^ve^b 
grade as a criterion for admission, and tliey gradually assumed now functions. This 
infusion of institutions, concerned with preparation for occupations, added a new di- 
mension to die junior college movement. Junior colleges were no longer limited to 
institutions interested «nly in preparing students for the first two years of higjier edu- 
cation. 
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Institutional Furpoges Are Clarified 

The early junior colleges emerged &om a variety of sources, for a variety of pur- 
poses, to serve a variety of pblics. Under these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that the youngest institution in our system of higher education has had difficulty from 
its early beginnings m clarifying the purposes for which it exists* In 1920, 34 repre- 
sentatives of junior colleges held a conference in St»= Louis, Missouri* During tbis 
conference# the AAJG was organized. One of the early tasks of the Association was to 
define the term "junior college." A deflnltioa was accepted at the third annual meeting 

of the Association. ^ ^ * ..i , 

The junior college is an institution offering two years of instruction of siarictly 

collegiate grade. 25 

Several years after the Association ^'/as established, Leonard V. Koos conducted a 
comprehensive study to determine current conceptions of the special purposes of the 

junior college. The study was published in 1925.26 Koos compiled the purposes of die 

junior colleges foom an analysis of articles and addresses published in educational 
periodicals, as well as from cat^ogues or bulletins issued by botli public and private 
junior colleges. Junior colleges, Koos found, were offering two years of work accept- 
able to colleges and universities. For students who were not going on, there were op- 
portunities for rounding out their general education, as well as opportunities to prepare 
for occupations, die final training for which could be given during the junior college 
years. Koos classified this occupational preparation at the junior college level as 

training for the semiprofessions. 27 ^ ^ u » 

Bells credits Thomas with the first systematically determined study of the basic 
functions of the junior college and for developing the terminology used in referring to 
these institutions. In his doctoral dissertation in 1926, Thomas concluded there were 
four basic functions of the junior college; (a) popularizing, (b) preparatory, (e) term- 
inal, and (d) guidance, 28 

The purposes of tl^ junior colleges became more comprehensive with the passing 
years. In 1940, George F. Zook, who later became chairman of President Truman“s 
Commission on Higher Education, addressed the twentieth annual meeting of the A^G. 
He told the assembled presidents that junior colleges should conceive their field of ef- 
fort to include meeting the educational needs of the entire youth population, particularly 
the 18- and 19 -year -olds. If such a philosophy was accepted, he said, the traditional 
curriculum leading to an A. B. degree would become a small, though Important part of 
the college program. Alongside this curriculum, and far exceeding it in numbers, 
would be terminal currieulums in various vocations and in general education. ^ 

Eight years later. President Truman's Gommlsslon on Higher Education made some 
bold pronouncements concerning the role of die community college and its place in 
American education. The Gommlssion pointed out that many young people wanted less 
than a full four-year college course. In tl.e opinion of the Commission, "the two-year 
college, that is, the thirteenth and fourteenth years of our educational systein, is about 
as widely needed today as the four -year lilgh school was a few decades ago," 30 The 
Commission envisioned this college as fitting into the community life as the liigh school 
had done. 

Hence the President's Commission suggests the name "Community College" to be 
applied to the institution designed to serve clileay local community education needs. 
It may have various forms of organhsatlon and may have curricula of various lengths 
Its dominant feature is its intimate relation to tlie community it serves. 
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The Commiesiow also lecommended that the community college emphasize programs 
of a terminal nature. These semiprofessional curriculums, it stated, should he 
anced and include general education along with the vocational and technical courses. 

The general education courses should he concerned with personal and social develop- 
ment, and the technical education should give the students command of marhetahle 
abilities, „„ 

The name "Community College" at once became accepted and popular, The change 
in name signified significant changes in the Junior college movement. M)Uq Junior col- 
leges were emerging as community -centered, multipurpose institutions. The term 
"community college" or "community Junior college" came into use for those Junior 
colleges that assumed the task of serving their communities or re^ons as multipurpose 
institutions. "Junior college" continued to be the term for diose colleges that did not 
meet community needs, Some two-year colleges changed their names to include the 
term "community," others retained the term "Junior" in their title, while still odiers 
remained simply"college." A review of two-year colleges listed in the Junior College, 
Directory indicates g^eat variety in names among these two-year institutions, do 
The two-year college was the subject of the 55th yearbook of the National Socie v 
for the Study of Education. 'Hie Committee on die Eubllc Junior College, appointed to 
develop the yearbook, concluded that "valid purposes of the public Junior college can 
emerge only from the characteristics of society and the needs of individuals, "do With- 
in this framework, the Committee identified four major purposes of the public Junior 
college: (a) preparation for advanced study, (b) vocational location, (c) general edu- 
cation, and <d) community service. Guidance and counseling were recognized as a nec- 
essary specialized service of the public Junior college, 

These four functions and this specialized service have been widely discussed and 
generally accej^ed among educators. The public, howevfflt, has not understood the 
functions of Junior colleges. The AAJC recognized this problem In its blueprint for 
action in 1961. One of the objectives adopted by the Association as part of its blue- 
print was "to clarity and promote public understanding of the hinctions of junior col- 
leges," 38 Educators are increasingly concerned with the Institution’s problem of 
identity. 

The aml>iguous status of the junior college was discussed in two recent publications 
by authorities in die field of higher education. Medsker believes that although the 
functions of the junior college are generally well known and widely discussed, its cen- 
tral purpose is difficult to determine and define. 39 He attributes this to its ambiguity 
as a continuation of the high school on the one hand and a part of higher education on 
the other. For these reasons, he says, the junior college is prevented from attaining 
a definite status In our system of education. ^0 Medsker believes the cendral role of 
tiie Junior college should bo as an intermediate institution between high school and 
higher education. Students should be able to enter the junior college easily and have 
an opportunity to prove tiieir capabilities for hlgiier education or employment. 

McConnell shares Medsker's concern about tlie ambiguous status of the junior col- 
lege in the <^erican educational system, McConnell attributes tills ambiguity to the 
institution’s legal status as a part of secondary education on the one hand and its in- 
creasing recognition as a part of higher education on the other. ^2 

In spite of its ambiguous place In our system of education, the Impact of the junior 
college on the social and educational scene is Increasing. The leaders of the junior 
college movement are carving out an Important role for these Institutions through the 
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AAJC. ThQ theme for the 1961 meeting of the Aisociatlon wag "iUnerica’g Stake in the 
Junloj College," Five "mugtg" for the junior college evolved from group digcugsions 
at the convention, 

1. The junior college muet produce manpower with new competencies for a rapidly 
changing technological society , 

2. The junior college must hold open the closing door of opportunity for college 
education, 

3. The junior college must place higher education within financial reach of all qual- 
ified students, 

4. The junior college must find means of interpreting the v^ues of its services in 
accurate and effective ways, 

5. The states must be given encouragement Md guidelines toward establishing sound 

systems of junior colleges, 43 

These five "musts" are a long way from the first modest statement formulated 38 
years earlier hy the Association, when the junior college was defined as an institution 
offering two years of instruction of strictly collegiate grade, 44 



The Institution Flourishes 

Statistics relating to the growth of junior colleges date from 1917, Bells stated that 
"reliable data for years preceding 1917 are not available, but enrollments prior to that 
year were too small to be slgniflcant,"4S When Koos published Ms book The Junior 
College in 1925, he reported that in approximately 20 years the junior colleges Imd 
grown to be "well in excess of two hundred. "46 

Enrollment figures for 1963-1964 jumped by 20 percent, according to a report re- 
ceived from Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., tlie executive director of the AAJC, and published 
in School and Society. Gleazer estimated that junior college enrollment would reach 
1, 000,000 students this year, which would be approximately a 20-percent rise over tlie 
820, 000 students of last year. This estimate was based on a survey of 581 junior col- 
leges conducted 1^ the Association, plus contact with some state education ofrlcers. 
Junior college enrollments, according to Gleazer, were reported to have increased by 
35 percent in New York, 31 percent in Florida, 15 percent in California, and there Is 
an estimated Increase In Texas of 21.3 percent.48 Many otlier junior colleges expanded 
programs and facilities, Gleazer reported, in order to meet new needs in technical and 
semiprofessional areas. 49 

Wliy Imve the number of Junior colleges expanded so rapidly over the years? Bogue 
reported the results of one study that sought the reasons for the establishment of 77 
colleges in 23 states between the years 1940 and 1953.°® Tlie administrators mentioned 
most frequently the following reasons for establisluncnt of the colleges: (a) youth finan- 
cially unable to attend existing institutions, (b) to extend the secondary school upward, 
and (c) opportunities needed for short courses and for two-year terminal currlculums.51 
The need for some type of two-year Institution lias been officially recognized in most 
states. Many states have studied their future needs in Mgher education, and the com- 
missions or agencies conducting these state studies have, in most instances, recom- 
mended die development of two-year colleges. According to Morrison and Martorana 
of die United States Office of Education, 32 states, or 64 percent of 50 states, "have 
some general enabling legislative provisions audiorizlng qualified governmental juris- 
dictions to establish local public 2-year colleges. "53 
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Official pronouncements from such influential groups as President Truman's Com- 
mission on Higher Educations^ served as a catalyst to the junior college movement, 
The Truman Commission r« port was followed by the report of President Eisenhower's 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School. In this 
the role of the two-year college was clearly stated. 

Community colleges are not designed, however, merely to relieve enrollment 
pressures on senior institutions. They have a role and an integrity of their own. 
Th^ are designed to help extend and equalize opportunities to those who are com- 
petent and who otherwise would not attend college, and to present a diversity of 
general and speelalized programs to meet the needs of diversified talents and 
career goals, 

Three’ypars later, President Elsenhower's Commission on National Coals set a 
series of goals for vital areas of Our national life. The Commission stated that "two- 
year colleges should be widiin commuting distance of most high school g3raduates,"5o 
These recommendations pertaining to the two-year college from such influential groups 
gave Impetus to the growth in nundjers of two-year colleges, as well as to increases 
in enrollments. 

In the i963 Junior College Directory of the AAJC, a total of 704 Junior collets 
were listed. Of this total, 426 were public and 278 were private.57 The listing in- 
cluded junior colleges, two-year technical institutions, and two-year extension centers 
of four-year colleges and universities in the United States and Its territories, histitu- 
tlons included in the list had responded to a questionnaire sent out by the AAJC, 58 
The total full-time enrollment figure in the Directory, as of October, 1961, was 
360, 665 . When part-time enrollment figures were adde^ the total enrollment was 
745 , 394.59 



TECHNICAL AND SEMIPROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS ARE DEVELOPED 



Emergence of the Teclmlcal and Semiprofessional Worker 

"Man cannot now live by the work of his hands alonej he must use his mlnd."50 In 
this age of teclmology, we have come to the realization that technology depends upon 
the learning that is a product of Mgher education, 81 Businessmen are aware that tech- 
nological clianges are causing the working community at all levels to suffer what econ- 
omists call "prosperity unemployment." 82 An employment manager says a more ap- 
propriate term is "technological retardation," since tlie problem is the result of tech- 
nological change, 83 Bigelow believes die working community "cannot progress and 
produce as hi the past on the basis of job knowledge and skills acquired by observation 
and worker-to-worker communication." 8^ Changes in the industrial world, lie says, 
demand a new Idnd of worker. This worker Is usually called a technician, Harris says 
this worker serves "to bridge the gap between the lii^i-level scientist and research en- 
gineer on the one hand, and the skilled and semi-skilled worker on die other ."85 The 
work of a teclinician has been succinctly described in a two-year college catdogue. 



The v/ork of the teelinlclan usually requires a degree of specialized loiowledge 
supplemented by a broad understanding of operational procedures; involves the jhre- 
quent application of personal judgment In a variety of situations; and often requires 
supervision of the work of others. 88 
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Harris says there is stlU some disagreement about the name that should ^ applied 
to this new worlter.^^ Consequently, in the literature, one Hnds the titles tectoieian 
and ’'semiprofessional worker" used interchangeably, with no clear distinction between 

An analysis of the composition of the labor force as it was in die united btates in 
1930, compared to what it was in the 1960's, was used liy Harris to demonstrate the 
need for technicians and oUier semiprofessional workers. In two classlficatlonsi semi- 
professional workers and technical and skilled workers, 27 percent more workers are 
being used today than in the 1930's. These groups represent 80 percent of the total la- 
bor force in the 1960's. Unskilled workers represent 10 percent of the labor force of 
the 1960’s. "Today's mechanized, electrified, automated Industry, Harris says, 
needs technical and semiprofesslonsd workers. The distribution of the labor force is 
a reflection of this need. 

Industry is not alone, however, in its need for a new type of worker. In 1902, me 
service industeles stood fourth among employers, providing jobs for more than 7 o/% 
miUlon people, 69 The service bidustry group has grown to be three times its size 

40 years ago. 

The authors of the Occupational Outlook Handbook make this observation about the 
rapid growth of me service industries. 

This reflects a very important fact about our way of life— that as we grow and 
prosper, hidier and higher proportions of people will be engaged, not in manufac- 
turing but in performing the multitude of services that make Ifle more pleasant an 
easier for people gener^ly.^^ 

The Handbook predicts a continued rapid expansion of employment in the Ij^altn fluids 
In me middle and the late 1960's. Six factors are identified as having contrilxited to the 
increase in demand for he^th care in me recent past; (1) the country s expaMing and 
aging population, (2) the rising health consciousness of me general public, (3) extension 
of hospitalization and medical Insurance plans, (4) rapid expansion of expenditures for 
medical research, and (5) continued provision of health care for veterans and members 
of me Armed Forces and thete families. There 1| also me need to replace those who 
retire, die, or leave the field for omer reasons. '2 These changes in occupational de- 
mands have implications for me curriculums in the community junior colleges. 

The terminal function was not one of the origlnid purposes of me junior collets. 
Programs developed gradually, however, as faculties became aware that maiy of the 
students who entered and graduated from their institutions did not transfer, as mey de- 
clared they were going to do, but went directly into employment or homemaking. 



Community Tunior Colleges Respond to the Need 

Lange, professor of education at the University of California, stated his position 
concerning junior college vocational education in 1917 . He wanted two vocational de- 
partments in each junior college-"one for homemaking and women's occupations other 
than teaching; me other for civic efficiency," After mese departments had been devel- 
oped, he pressed for other vocational departments designed to meet more localized 

needs 

In 1949, Hlllmer published a study of me number of students enrolled in terminal 
curriculums in public junior colleges tliroughout the United States during die school 
year 1947-48, One hundred and four out of 313 public junior colleges submitted fig- 
ures on enrollment In terminal curriculums. An analysis of these figures showed tiiat 
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47 percent of the student bodies were enrolled in these courses# Hlllmer conteasts 
this figure with the 20 percent found Christensen in a 1932 study, and the 35 percent 
found by Bells in a 194X study. His conclusion was that "terminal enrollments teve 
almost doubled in a decade, and are almost twenty times their number in 1931# He 
also concluded that terminal enrollments had also increased in relation to over-all en- 
rollment from 20 percent of the total enrollment in 1931 to 35 percent in 1938-39 and 
47 percent in 1947-48.^^ 

An analysis of the technical education provided by the junior colleges was published 
by Richard in 1957.'^^ His analysis was based on a study of tlie 531 junior colleges 
listed in the American Tunior College , fourth edition. He found that 453, or 85,3 per- 
cent, of the colleges bad a terminal or semiprofessional curriculum. Forty-six occu- 
patilonal currlculums were listed as terminal or semiprofessional. Of the 453 colleges 
with terminal or semiprofessional currlculums, 237, or 52.3 percent, provided one or 
more of the technical education currlculums. In the total of 531 colleges, 44.6 percent 
aad a technical-education curriculum. These two studies offered evidence that junior 
colleges had responded to the need for terminal currlculums that prepare technicians 
and semiprofessional wortos. 

Thornton identified four influences that contributed to the rapid ejq^anslon of occupa- 
tional education in the junior colleges.^® In the states that considered the public junior 
college to be part of secondaiy education, the leadership of the state agencies for voca- 
tional education under the Smith-Hughes Act was especi^ly effective. There w^ the 
realization during the depression years that specific training beyond the high school 
level would i^ve an applicant competitive advantage in tlie job market. In Thornton s 
opinion, this encouraged the spread of occupational education. Ihe juidor colleges or- 
ganized classes to train wortos with technical skills needed for the mechanized pro- 
duction during World War U years . Lastly, the close worldng relationship of public 
junior colleges with their communities made it possible for employers and wortos to 
request the college to establish desbred occupational courses. As a result of these in- 
fluences, says Thornton, the junior colleges, particularly those under public control, 
have been continuously 'expanding their list of tedmical education programs. 

The community junior colleges would have an impossible task if they tried to develop 
a curriculum to prepare worlosrs for the hundreds of job tifles in industry today. For 
this reason, Harris has proposed ^ouplng job titles into families, or clusters, of teclini- 
cal occupations. Since each community junior college cannot offer educational programs 
to prepare workers for all the Job titles in each clustmr, college must determine on 
the basis of community need which ones should be offercd.82 Harris's scheme divides 
the technologies closely related to engineering and science into six categories, civil, 
mechanical, electrical, industrial, miscellaneous, and nonengineering related teclmol- 

ogies. There are from 7 to 10 job titles under each of these categories. Under non- 

engineering related technologies, tlie titles Include, among ofliers , nurslng-rcgist^ed 
nurse, nursing-licensed vocational nurse, dental lygiene, and x-ray technologies. »3 
Harris makes tliis comment about the Jobs listed under the nonengineering rclat(^ 
technologies. 

'fiiose jobs are all at the semiprofessional level, and although they are not con- 
nected with Industry and engineering, they do fit the general pattern of tedmical 
level jobs in that they require a background of science and in tliat th(^ are concerned 
widi activities whose level of sophistication is above tliat of the skilled craftsman and 
below that of the professional work^. Within tills family of occupations there will 
be a rapidly increasing number of jobs In tlie next decade.®^ 
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If community junior coUeges are going to continue to meet Uieir community -service 
function, it is clear Oiey will have to increase their curricular offerings to include 
programs for the education of a variety of technical and semiprofessional workers 
needed by qw complex society. 

Future Challenge 

Harris believes that the community junior college can make a significant conttibutlon 
to education and training for semiprofesslond jobs in the service occupations. 

The unique responsibility of the community college is to educate tlie 80 percent 
of the labor force which, in the '60’ s, will be in the group which we call semiprofes- 
sional, technical, and highly skilled. No otlier educational institution is ready or 
willing to devote itself to tlds task,^^ 

The community junior college, in his opinion, is the only institution that can meet 
three criteria he considers essential for any educational institution that proposes to 
meet the national needs for educating America's technicians. These criteria are; (1) 
technical education should be higher education, (2) there is an immediate and pressing 
need to expand technical education, which the junior colleges can do, since they are a 
force already in being, and (3) courses in the humanities, economies, mathematics, 
and science are essential for intelligent living hi today's society. The junior colleges, 
he believes, have the educational philosophy, facilities, and staff to incorporate general 
education within the technical education curriculum. 

However, there are problems, Medsker discovered "junior colleges have many in- 
ternal problems with respect to developing terminal programs. "88 During a series of 
interviews with junior college administrators, he found many who willingly admitted 
that the institutions themselves are partly to blame for the lack of emphasis on terminal 
work. Problems he identified are; (1) staff members who are unwilling to accept the 
comprehensive function of the junior college, (2) prestige values attached to the more 
conventional programs, and (3) the extra effort and finances required to implement the 
occupational programs, 89 As a result of these problems, Medsker says, terminal pro- 
grams often are not undertaken, are poorly planned and poorly explained to the public 
and the students. 

It is Medsker' s opinion that if the two-year community college does not meet the re- 
sponsibility of education for mid-level occupations, the alternative may be another type 
of institution that will meet this need. He believes tMs would be unnecessary and un- 
fortunate.9^ 

Fretwell questioned tlie two-year colleges in New York State about tills situation. 

If tlie comprehensive approach, whereby teclinlcal job-related programs are 
Ineludeo in the two-year college, does not seem to work in spite of what has been 
said, are we ready to stand back and let the vocational education people set up-- 
as has already been proposed— a system of vocational schools to take care of the 
readily recognizable needs of botli employers and individuals?92 

The executive director of tlie AAJC has spoken forcefully about the need for a vast 
expansion of junior college level courses that are not geared to baccalaureate degree 
requirements . 

There is compelling evidence that a bold and dynamic program of occupational 
education is a national necessity. A most logical instrument is the community 
college. How will it respond?^^ 
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NURSING BECOMES PART OF THE COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE 



Preparation of nursing technicians for semlprofesslonal or technical functions In 
two-year colleges was proposed by Montag In 1950. The proposal was tested during 
the five-year Cooperative Research Project In Junior -Community College Education 
for Nursing conducted hy Teachers College, Columbia Unlverslty.^^ one conclusion 
of this study was that nurses able to carry on the functions commonly associated W- j 
the registered nurse could be prepared In the nursing program of the community Jun or 
college. This cooperative research project was followed with intense Interest by 
nurse educators and junior college administrators. Many administrators sought help 
in starting an associate degree nursing program. Assistance was available to them 

from several sources, , * a 

The American Association of Junior Colleges, the National League for Nurs ng, an 
the W,K. Kellogg Foundation have supported the development of associate degree nurs- 
ing programs in a variety of ways, AAJC together with NLN sponsored national confer- 
ences and, through an interorganization committee, developed a statement of Gul^ 
Principles for Junior Colleges Participating in Nursing Educatio n, 

Since 1955, NLN lias maintained a consultation service for college administrators 
Interested in initiating a nursing program, and in 196X, it issued a remrt based on a 
questionnaire study of the associate degree program then in operation. 

The colleges had not only consultations, conferences, and publications avml^ie to 
them but also financial assistance. In 1959, the Kellogg Foui^atlon gave as e 
grant to institutions and agencies in the states of California, Florida, New York, and 
Texas. The over -all growth in the number of associate degree nursing programs and 
In enrollment reflects the influence of the activities of these three agencies. 



The associate degree nursing program, as conceived by Montag, stoxtad with e 
inauguration of the first two programs in 1952.99 The number 

proems and the enrollments in these programfi have shown steady growth since tliat 

In i955-56i 559 students were admitted to associate degree nursing pro^ams. T s 
represented 1.2 percent o£ the total number of admissions to basic professional nurs ng 
programs for tlmfyoar. Five years later, In 1960-61, the number of students admltmd 
M ^se programs was 2,085, wMch represented 4.2 percent of the total number of 
mlsslons th« year to basic professional nursing propams. Two 
students were^aduated from associate degree nursing programs in 19 

in 1960-61 

The December, 1963, list of College-Controlled,Programs In Nursing Edueaflon 
'LeadlL to an Assoc iate Deg ree IIH-^ed that California had the largest number of 
programs- -28; New York was second with 14; and Florida tlilrd with 
wltli junior colleges were not Involved In tills type of nursing education. What factor 
operate In some situations to cause the college to Inaugurate a nursing program and in 
Others to prevent or delay its inauguration? 
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To obtain answers to these problems, it was first necessary to identify the colleges 
having an interest in establishing an associate degree nursing program# How this was 
accomplished is explained in the next chapter# 
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COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLL EGES INTERESTED IN ESTABLISHING 
ASSOCIATE DEGREE NURSING PROGRAMS . 



To find out which community junior colleges were interested in establishing an asso- 
ciate degree program in nursing, the investigator turned first to NLN. As a former 
member of the NLN staff, the writer was aware that NLN files contained letters from 
college administrators who were exploring the feasibiliQr of establishing a nursing pro- 
gram. Many of these colleges had not been added to the NLN list of associate degree 
nursing programs. Were these administrators still interested in inaugurating a nurs- 
ing program, or had they given up the idea? 



COLLEGES THAT SOUGHT ASSISTANCE FROM NLN 



The files of the Department of Diploma and Associate Degree Frograms (DDADF) of 
NLN were searched to identify the colleges not currently offering an associate degree 
progpeam in nursing but with a letter on file asking for; (1) information about the pro- 
gram, (2) names of potential nurse administrators, (3) materials relating to establish- 
ing the (4) a consultation visit. The file list was checked against the colleges 

listed in the 1963 Junior College Directory, ^ and only colleges appearing in the Direc - 
tory were retained. Extension centers, divisions, or branches of colleges or universi- 
ties were also excluded. The final list contained the names of 37 community Junior col- 
leges in 17 states. Forty -six percent of these letters had been written to NLN between 
1956 and 1960. 

A postcard questionnaire 1 was developed and sent to each of the 37 colleges to as- 
certain their current interest in establishing a nursing program (see Appendix A). Each 
chief administrative officer was asked to indicate whether; (1) a decision had been made 
not to establish a nursing progpram, (2) the establishment of the program was still under 
study, or (3) tlie ^ogram was to be established and If so, ly what date. Tlilrty -seven, 
or 100 percent, of tlie questionnaires were answered and returned. The replies are 
summarized in Ttble 1. The responses to the questionnaire clearly revealed that the 
majority of colleges were still interested in estaijllshlng this type of nursing program. 
Only 13 percent had decided not to proceed. The remaining 87 percent were either con- 
sidering establishing the program, planning to establish the program, or had recently 
established the program. The questionnaire was mailed October, 1963. The five col- 
leges that had established a nursing program had done so In September of tliat year, 
Tliree of these colleges had letters in the NLN files dating back to 1957-59. A four- to 
six-year period had elapsed from the date of the colleges’ initial exploration to tiie date 
of tlie Inauguration of the program. 

Was the continued high percentage of interest in establishing nursing programs con- 
fined to these colleges, or did a comparable degree of interest exist among other com- 
munity junior colleges In the country? 
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Table X. Plans ot Communliy Junior Colleges with Correspondence 
On Pile at National League for NursingilPOo 




Plans 

Decided not to establish program 
Considering establishing program 
PlTnlng to establish program by a given date 
Already established program 

Total 



Number 


Percent 


5 


13 


20 


54 


7 


19 


5 


14 


37 


100 



DETERMINING THE INTEREST OF COMMUNITY 
JUNIOR COLLEGES IN NURSBIG 

Using the 1963 Tunlor College Dlregtorjj .^ a posteard ol- 

eonduc Jd ol all the Institutions listed in the “^=“7 

admlS^tratlve offleor l£ the college had ever « “ rsW W sttte X H 

program. H the response was negative, the 

L response was positive, he was asked to check one o to^ terns. 

not to establish an associate degree nursing program, ® fee q ^ ^ Y 

“e“e« 0 ? eT^U» asroclate degree nursing program 

degree programs In nursing. 

Table 2. Interest of Community Junior Colleges 
In Establishing a Nursing Program 





Colleges 


Interest 


Number 


Percent 


Interested 
Not interested 

Total 


253 

143 


64 

36 


396 


100 
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Current Plans of Colleges Interested In Nursing 

The returns of postcard questionnaire 2 from the 253 colleges that had indicated an 
interest hi establishing a nursing program were sorted according to their current plans » 
The results of this sorting appear in Table 3. 



Table 3, Current Plans of Community Junior Colleges That Had 
Indicated Interest hi Establishing a Nursing Program 





Colleges 


Current Plans 


Number 


Percent 


Interested in establishing program, no other 
item checked 


8 


3 


Decided not to establish program 


28 


11 


Unlikely to establish program within next five years 


48 




StlU considering establishing program 


130 


si 


Planning to establish program by given date 


39 


16 


Total 


253 


100 



Only 28 colleges, or 11 percent, had decided not to establish a nurshig program. 
Forty -eight, or 19 percent, felt it was quite unlikely that they would establish a pro- 
gram within the next five years . Tiie highest number of returns were firom colleges 
still considering the feasibility of establishing a program. There were 130 such insti- 
tutions. 

Thirty-nine colleges, or 16 percent, gave a target date for establishing a program. 
In this group, there were colleges in thcee states not currently involved in associate 
degree nursing education* The target dates for establishing new nursing programs ap- 
pear in Table 4. It was apparent that administrators in these colleges were projecting 
far enough ahead to allow time for necessary planning. Ten administrators had set 
1964 for the inauguration date and 16, 1965 . Tliree projected the inauguration date to 
1967 . Five admlnlsQrators did not name a date . Two of these said the program would 
be inaugurated when funds permitted, and two said when a new hospital was completed. 
One administrator checked the 1mm but gave no date. 



Reasons for Want of Interest in Nursing 

Not all community junior college administrators wore Interested in establishing 
nursing nrogcams. Postcard questionnaire returns revealed tliat 143, or 36 percent, 
of die respondents had Indicated no interest in establishing a program. Tlieir reasons 
for want of Interest were organized into ten categories, and are presented in Table 5. 

An associate degree program in nursing was not appropriate for die purpose of die 
college in 45, or 31 percent, of die Institutions. Twenty-two colleges, or 15 percent, 
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Table 4, Projected Dates for Establishing Nursing Programs 





Colleges 


Target Dates 


Number 


Percent 


1964 


10 


26 


1965 


16 


41 


1966 


5 


13 


1967 


3 


8 


When funds permit 


2 


5 


When new hospital is completed 


2 


5 


No date indicated 


1 


2 


Total 


39 


100 



Table 5. Reasons Why Gommunlly Junior Colleges Were Not 
Interested in Establishing a Nursing Program 





Colleges 


Reasons 


Number 


Percent 


Inapproprlats for purpose of college 
No demaiKl 


45 

22 


31 

15 

13 

8 

8 

A 


No Interest, no reason offered 


18 


Cooperate with hospital school of nursing 
Too expensive 


12 

11 


Lack of college facilities 


m 


u 


Lack of hospital facilities 


1 


0 

A 


Conduct Ucensed practical nurse progpram 


0 

o 


•Jc 

0 


State regulations prevent 
Other 


2 

11 


8 


Total 


143 


100 



said there was no demand for the program. Eighteen colleges, 13 percent of the group, 
said they were not interested but offered no reason. Each of die following reasons was 
mentioned by less than 10 percent of the respondents: (1) cooperate with hospital school 
of nursing, (2) too expensive, (3) lack of college facilities, (4) lack of hospital facilities 
(5) conduct Ucensed practical nurse program, afd (6) state regulations 

The 11 responses in the category ” other” included four colleges tiiat checked 
”yes” nor ”no’‘ but rathm: the item ”It is quite unlikely we will establish an associate 
de^ee Lslngprogcam." TVd coU.ges checked both "yes" and "no." Three colleges 
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reftirned the caxds with no items checked. One respondent wrote on the card, "We are 
not a public community college," and the other two wrote, "We are not a community 
college." 

Were there differences in characteristics between the colleges that had indicated an 
interest in establishing a nursing program and the colleges that had indicated no inter- 
est? 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PARTICIPATING COLLEGES 



To find out if there were differences between those colleges interested and those not 
interested in establishing a nursing program, the colleges were studied in relation to 
four characteristics. These were; regional accreditation status, (2) type of control, 
(3) full-time enrollments, and (4) terminal, including occupationaL programs. Informa- 
tion relating to regional accreditation status, type of control, and full-time enrollment 
were obtained from the 1963 Ju nior College Directory. ^ Information on terminal^ in- 
cluding occupational, programs was obtained from the sixth edition of American Junior 
Colleges. ^ 

Data for each college were transferred from the postcard questionnaires to Royal 
McBee K^sort cards. The cards were sorted Into two categories; (1) colleges that had 
indicated an interest in establishing a nursing program, including those with a letter on 
file at NLN, and (2) colleges that had indicated no interest in establishing a :.arslng pro- 
gram. 

There was no appreciable difference in regional accreditation status ’between the col- 
leges Interested and those not interested in establishing a ;uirsing program. 



Table 6. Interest in Establishing a Nursing Program and 
Regional Accreditation Status of CommunlQr Junior Colleges 



Regional Accreditation Status 


Collets Interested 


• Colleges Not Interested 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Accredited 


147 


52 


64 


45 


Nonaccredited 


138 


48 


79 


55 


Total 


285 


100 


143 


100 



These two categories of colleges were typical of the distribution of Institutions by 
accreditation status according to the 1963 Junior College Directory .^ In tliatyear, 384, 
or 55 percent, of tlie 704 institutions listed in tiie Directory were accredited by their 
respective regional accrediting associations,® 

The two categories of colleges were sorted according to type of control or affiliation. 
Four classifications were used: (1) independent, nondenominatlonal, nonprofit, (2) in- 
dependent, proprietary, (3) church, and (4) public. Ttie results of the sorting appear 
in Table 7. 
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Table 7 . Interest of Community Junior Colleges in 
Establishing a Nursing Program, by Type of Control 





Colleges Interested 


Colleges Not Interested 


Type of Control 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Independent, nondenomlnational, 
nonprofit 


26 


9 


35 


25 

0 


Independent, proprietary 
Church 


30 

31 


10 

11 


3 

43 


m 

30 


Public 


198 


70 


62 


43 


Total 


285 


100 


143 


100 



Publicly controlled colleges were most frequently taterested in establishing associate 
degree programs in nursing. They accounted for 70 percent of the colleges in the inter- 
ested category. PubUcly controlled colleges also accounted for the largest percentage 
of institutions hi the not-interested category . 'These findings reflected the high propor- 
tion of publicly conlacolled two-year institutions in the United States. Of the 704 institu- 
tions included hi the 1963 Tunior College Directory , 61 percent were classified as pub- 
licly controlled and 39 percent as Independently conOrolled.' 

The two categories of colleges were sorted according to their full-time enrollment 

figures. The results appear in Talile 8. 

Sixty -three percent of the colleges interested in establishing a nursing progrfun had 
full-time student enrollments under 500. A high proportion- -77 percent- -of the colleges 
with no Interest in establishing a nursing program also had full-time enrollment under 
500. But the more significant finding was that 51 percent of the institutions in tlie latter 

category had full-time enrollments under 250. 

According to the 1963 Tunior College Directory, » 57 percent of the 704 institutions 
listed in the Directory had full-time enrollments under 500. 



Table 8. Interest of Community Junior Colleges in EstabUsIiing 
A Nursing Program, by Number of Full-Time Enrollments 




Colleges Interested 


Colleges Not Interested 


Full-Time Enrollment 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


12-249 


106 


37 


74 


51 


250-499 


75 


26 


37 


26 


500-749 


50 


18 


19 


13 

A 


750-999 


12 


4 


3 


2 

A 


1000-1999 


25 


9 


5 


4 


2000-3999 


4 


1 


1 


i 


No figure available 


13 


5 


4 


6 


'Total 


285 


100 


143 


100 



22 
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The last characteristic studied was the involvement of the colleges in terminal, in- 
cluding occupational, curriculums # The two categories of colleges were sorted into 
three groups; (i) those offering terminal, including occupational, programs, (2) those 
not offering these programs, and (3) those for which no information was available. 

The results appear in Table 9. 

A high percentage of institutions in both categories were already involved in terminal, 
including technical, education. Seventy -five percent of the institutions interested in es- 
tablishing a nursing program already offered this type of curriculum. Forty -seven per- 
cent of those not interested in establishing a nursing program offered technical -occupa- 
tional programs. 

Table 9. Interest of Community Junior Colleges in Establishing a Nursing 
Program and Their Involvem^t in Terminal, Including Occupational, Programs 



Terminal, Including 
Occupational, Programs 


Colleges Interested 


Colleges Not Interested 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Offered 


216 


75 


68 


47 


Not offered 


51 


19 


45 


32 


No information available 


18 


6 


30 


21 


Total 


285 


100 


143 


100 



According to an analysis of the technical education provided by accredited junior col- 
leges in 1957, a high percentage were Involved in this type of education. Richard found 
that 85.3 percent of die colleges listed in Americp Junior Colleges, fourth edition, of- 
fered terminal or semiprofessional curriculums.^ 

The foregoing findings lead to the conclusion that the characteristics of community 
junior colleges most likely to be Interested in establishing a nursing program will in- 
clude; (1) accreditation by the appropriate regional accrediting association, (2) public 
control, (3) full-time student enrollments larger than 250, and (4) current Involvement 
in terminal, including occupational, programs . 

Attention was tlien turned to the characteristics of community junior colleges that had 
evidenced interest in establishing associate degree nursing programs. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF COLLEGES INTERESTED IN 
ESTABLISHING A NURSING PROGRAM 



Three categories of colleges were selected for study; (1) those tliat had indicated an 
interest in establishing an associate degree nursing program but had decided not to pro- 
ceed or considered it unlikely wltliln the next five years, (2) those still conslderxhg 
establishing a nursing program, and (3) those diat had successfully established a nurs- 
ing program. 

There were 81 colleges in the first category and 150 in tlie second (see Tables 1 and 
3). The NLN list College -Controlled Programs in Nursing Education Leading to an 
Associate Degree was used to obtain the names of the community junior colleges in 






the thwd category. After ellmiMtlng the community Junior colleges that had been in- 
volved in the Cooperative Research Project in Junior -Community College Education for 
Nursing, a total of 78 two-year institutions remained. 

The same four characteristics that had been used to study the colleges interested 
and not Interested were used to study these three categories of colleges# 

Of the three categories, the colleges that were conducting nursing programs repre- 
sented the highest percentage of accredited institutions. Seventy-tl^ee percent of these 
colleges were accredited, in comparison with 52 percent of the institutions still consid- 
ering establishing a program and 48 percent of those that had decided not to proceed 
(Table 10). 

Table iO. Regional Accreditation Status of Colleges, by Category 



T Category of College 



Regional 

Accreditation 

Status 


Decided Not to Establish 
a Nursing Program or 
Consider It Unlikely 


Still Considerhig 
Establishing a 
Nursing Program 


Ha 

Nur 

Pro| 


ve a 
sing 
fcam 


Number 


Percent 


‘ Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Accredited 

Nonaccredlted 

Total 


39 

42 


48 

52 


78 

72 


52 

48 


57 

21 


73 

27 


81 


100 


150 


100 


78 


100 



Public-controlled institutions represented the highest percentage of colleges in each 
of the three categories. (See Table U.) Nlneiy-one percent of the coUeps 
involved in nursing were publicly controlled, compared to 66 percent of the colleg s 
that were still considering the program and 67 percent of those that had decided not o 

establish a program. 



Table 11. Colleges Interested In a Nursing Program, 
By Category and T/pe of Control 



Type of 
Control 


i 

Decided Not to EstaWisii 
a Nursing Program or 
Consider It Unlikely 


Cateeorv of College _ 
Sdll Considering 
Establishing a 
Ninrslng Program 


Ha 

Nu] 

Proj 


ve a 

cslng 

gram 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Independent, 














nondenomlna- 














tional, non- 
profit 


9 


11 


U 


09 


2 


02 


Independent, 

proprietary 


0 


0 


30 


20 


0 


0 


Church 


18 


22 


8 


05 


6 


07 


Public 


54 


67 


98 


66 


70 


91 


Total 


81 


100 


150 


100 


78 


100 



Full-time enrollment figures for the three categories of colleges appear in Table 12, 
Colleges with enrollments under 500 accounted for only 18 percent of the colleges cur- 
rently conducting a nursing program. Sixty -eight percent of the institutions that were 
still considering establishing a nursing program and 66 percent of those that had de- 
cided not to establish a nursing program had full-time enrollments und^ 500, 

Colleges with full-time enrollments of 1, 000 or more accounted for 56 percent of 
the institutions conducting a nursing program. In contrast to this, colleges with en- 
rollments of 1, 000 or more accounted for only 12 percent of the institutions that had 
decided not to establish a nursing program and 14 percent of those still considering 
establishing the program. 



Table 12, Full-Time Enrollment of Colleges, by Category 







Category of College 






Full-Time 


Decided Not to Establish 


Still Considering 


Have a 


a Nursing Program or 


Establishing a 


Nursing 


Enrollment 


Consider It Unlikely 


Nursing Program 


Pro| 


jram 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


12-249 


33 


41 


60 


40 


1 


01 


250-499 


20 


25 


42 


28 


13 


17 


500-749 


14 


17 


23 


15 


13 


17 


750-999 


4 


05 


4 


03 


7 


09 


1,000-1,999 


4 


05 


12 


08 


19 


24 


2,000-3,999 


2 


02 


2 


01 


21 


27 


4, OOOh 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


03 


No figure 
available 


4 


05 


7 


05 


2 


02 


Total 


81 


100 


150 


100 


78 


100 



Table 13, Involvement of Colleges in Terminal, Including 
Occupational, Programs, by Category 



Terminal, 

Including 

Occupational, 

Programs 


Category of College 


Decided Not to Establish 
a Nursing Program or 
Consider It Unlikely 


StlU Considering 
Establishing a 
Nursing Program 


Have a 
Nursing 
Program 


Number 


Peircent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Offered 


60 


74 


115 


11 


72 


93 


Not offered 
No information 


19 


23 


23 


15 


5 


06 


available 


2 


03 


12 


08 


1 


01 


Total 


81 


100 


150 


100 


78 


100 
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Table 13 reveals that 93 percoit of the institutions that were conducting a nursing 
program were already involved in terminal, including occupational, programs. Seventy- 
seven percent of those that v/ere still considering establisWng a nursing program and 
74 percent of those that decided not to establish a nursing program or considered it un- 
likely also offered terminal, Including occupational, programs. 



SUMMARY 

In spite of their Interest in establishing a nursing program, 81 communiQf Junior col- 
leges had decided not to proceed or considered it unlikely within a five-year period. A 
larger number, 150, were stUl considering establishing such a program. Seventy- 
eight community junior colleges had successfully established a program. A study of 
the characteristics of the institutions within these three categories of colleges enables 
one to predict the characteristics of community junior colleges that are most likely to 
successfully establish associate degree nursing programs hi the future. Almost all of 
these colleps will be accredited by the appropriate regional accrediting agency. Most 
of the colleges vflll be publicly controlled and have a Aill-tlme enrollment of 500 or more 
students. The majority of these colleges v/iU already be involved in terminal, hicludlng 
technical, programs. 

The institutions most lll^ly to decide not to proceed vtith a nursing program will have 
the following characteristics: About half of them will be regionally accredited. About 7 
out of 10 win be publicly controlled. Six out of 10 of these colleges will have fuE-time 
student enrollments under 500. Approximately 3 out of 4 institutions will alrea(ty be in- 
volved in terminal, including technical education. 

The characteristic that appears to be crucial in determining the college’s abElty to 
successfully establish an associate degree nursing program is its full-time student en- 
roEment. Unless the institution has a full-time enroEment of about 500 or more stu- 
dents, tile findings in this stucty indicate that the institution is not likely to become in- 
volved in associate degree nursing education, , 

It was assumed that tiiere were factors in addition to the full-time enrollment of the 
coEege that had Influenced the colleges* decision to establish or not to establish an as- 
sociate degree program in nursing. These factors were identified tiurough questionnaire 
surveys of the institutions included in the three categories of colleges. The following 
two chapters report the findings* of these surveys. 
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FACTORS DISC QURAdlNG COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGES FROM 
ESTABLISHING ASSOCIATE DEGREE NURSING PROGRAMS 



The eharacteiistlcs of the colleges that had indicated an interest in establishing an 
associate degree program in nursing but decided not te proceed, those still considering 
establishing the progtairii and those that successfully established a program have been 
described in tl^ preceding chapter. In this chapter, the factors that discouraged com- 
munity junior colleges from establishing associate degree nursing programs are iden- 
tified and discussed. Data were obtained through questionnaire surveys of the three 
categories of colleges. 



THE QUESTIONNAIRES 

The questionnaires were designed to eUcit information irom the colleges about the 
exploratory or founding period from the time the college first became interested in es- 
tablisIUng a nursing program to the time the decision was made not to proceed or to the 

time the first class of students was admitted. ^ ^ 

Before developing the quesUonnaire, literature on terminal and technical education 
in the community junior college was reviewed. Particular attention was given to dis- 
cussions of the development of teehnleca and semiprofessional education in the commu- 
nity junior college setting. The writer also attended a two-week workshop for junior 
college administrators that included exploration of the development of terminal, teel^- 
cal, and semiprofessional progrcuns. The writer's background as curriculum consult- 
ant on the staff of NLN had permitted her to become familiar with the history of the 
development of associate degree nursing programs in at least 20 institutions . Tins 
personal experience was drawn upon in the development of die questionnaire. 

The following areas were selected for study; (1) internal and external factors that 
influenced the establishment of tJie program, (2) activities carried on explor- 

atory or founding periods, (3) reasons why the college considered establishing a nursing 
program, (4) to whom the college administrator turned for help, (5) the presence of an 
initiator in the situation, and (6) conditions that would need to be changed If die college 

wanted to establish a nursing program in the future. , , , , 

A questionnaire was developed and tiien pretested by a former community jumor col- 
lege president who was enrolled as a graduate student at Teachers College, Colum a 
University. Tills person Iiad had personal experience in exploring die feasibility of es- 
tabllslilng an associate degree program in nursing in his former capacity of chief admin- 
istrative officer. As a result of his recommendations, several revisions were made in 
die questionnaire. The final form of the questionnaire appears in Appendix G (questlon- 

A covering letter was developed to be sent to college administrators with die ques- 
tionnaire. The letter appears in Appendix C. Tlie questionnaire was sent to the eliief 
administrative officers of die 81 colleges that had decided not to establish a pro- 

gram. Responses were received from 90 percent of die colleges (see Table 34, Appen- 
dix D). 
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When approximately half of the questionnaires had been returned by the colleges, 
they were reviewed to determine If there were any ambiguous or unclear questions. 

The returns indicated that the respondents did not have difficulty in answering the ques- 
tions, so the same basic questionnaire was sent to the colleges that were still consider- 
ing establishing a nursing program, (See questionnaire 4, Appendix E,) Questionnaires 
were mailed to the chief adminlslrative officers of ISO colleges, and 84 percent of the 
colleges responded. The returns are tabulated in Table 35, Appendix F, 

The questionnaire used for this third phase of the study was basically the same as 
the previous two questionnaires , When SO percent of the colleges that were still con- 
sidering establishing a nursing program had returned questionnaire 4, the responses 
to question number one were tabulated. It was found that the respondents had identified 
all but one factor as among the three most important factors discouraging them from 
establishing a nursing program, A tabulation of the responses to this same question hi 
questionnaire 3 revealed that all but three factors had been selected. It was therefore 
decided to use this question without modification in the fifth questionnaire. 

The responses to question number one from bodi categories of colleges revealed that 
a high percentage of respondents had selected the cost of the program as a discouraging 
factor. For this reason, a series of questions on financing the nursing ppgram was In- 
cluded in the questionnaire sent to administrators of colleges with a nursing program. 
The only changes made in the remaining questions were slight modifications in wording 
to fit the difference In circumstance; that is, the college had successfully established a 
nursing program. Questionnaire 5 appears in Appendix G, 

The questionnaire was mailed to the chief administrative officers of the 78 colleges 
conducting a nurshig program. Responses were recelvecF&om 85 percent (see Table 
36, Appendix H). 

The states In which these 78 community junior colleges were located are listed in 
Table 37, Appendix I, Tlie state with die higliest percentage of community junior col- 
leges conducting nursing programs, 35 percent, was California, New Yorkv/as second 
wldi 15 percent, and Florida dilrd with 12 percent. In contrast with the situation in 
these 3 states, there were 10 states tlmt had only 1 community junior college involved 
in this type of nursing education. In 30 states, there were no associate degree nursing 
programs sponsored by community junior colleges. 



FACTORS THAT DISCOURAGED THE ESTABLISHING OF PROGRAMS 

Six areas of influence were selected for studyi (1) the college, (2) the clinical facili- 
ties, (3) the community, (4) expert sources, (5) the state board of nursing, and (6) the 
faculty. Factors that could be discouraging to die establlsliment of a nursing program 
were listed under each area. If a factor was applicable to a respondent's situation, he 
was asked to clieck that Item, After selecting die factors that were discouraging In his 
situation, the respondent was asked to identify die tliree factors that he considered to 
be most discouraging. The responses to each of tiie six areas are reported and dis- 
cussed below. 

Intracollege Factors 

Eight possible discouraging factors were Included in this area. Table 14 summa- 
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xizGB the factors that respondents said discouraged the estahllshnaent of nursing prO“ 
grams in their particular situations# The estimated cost of the pro^am was the factor 
most frequently selected by respondents hi all three categories of colleges* The second 
most frequently selected factor for all three categories was the overtaxed physical fa- 
cilities of the college. 

The third factor was not Identical for all three categories. Respondents from col- 
leges that bad decided not to establish a nursing program and those tliat were still con- 
sidering a program selected as the third dlscouragdt'it factor the list of priorities cov- 
ering future plans. Tiie third factor for colleges that had a nursing program was the 
lack of guidance, direction, and supervision in the existing admlniscratlve organisation 
considered necessary for the success of a new program. The fourth most frequently 
mentioned factor for all categories of colleges was the lack of accreditation by the ap- 
propriate regional association. 

The findings indicated that there was substantial agreement between respondents from 
all three categories of colleges concerning factors within the college that they had found 
to be discouraging. 

The factors that respondents identified as among the three most discouraging are re- 
ported in Table 15. The estimated cost of the program was selected by over 50 percent 
of the respondents in all three categories of colleges * Ihe second most &equently se- 
lected item for all categories was the overtaxed pl^sical facilities of the college. The 
list of priorities covering future plans was the third most frequently mentioned factor 
for colleges that were still considering establishing a nursing program, while the lack 
of regional accreditation was mentioned third by colleges that had decided not to move 
ahead. The third factor most frequently selected by respondents from colleges that liad 
established a nursing program was the lack of an administrative organization that could 
provide die guidance, the direction, and the supervision necessary for the success of a 
new program. 

There was substantial agreement among tlie respondents concerning the tliree factors 
they considered most discouraging. The estimated cost of the program placed first, 
and the overtaxed physical facilities of the college placed second. Howevm:, the admin- 
istratenrs in one category Iiad been successful in cstablislilng nursing programs. Be- 
cause they had apparently found ways and means of handling discouragements, they were 
asked to explain how th^ had handled the three most critical factors in their particular 
situations. Financing the nursing program was explored first. 



FINANCING THE NURSING PROGRAM 

Eighty-seven percent of die respondents answering the questionnaire from colleges 
conducting a nursing program told how th(^ had handled costs* 

The private colleges had financed their nursing programs m a variety of ways. The 
president of a church-controlled college hidicated that although cost was still a problem, 
assistance was given by two hospitals hi die form of scholarslilps, loan funds for stu- 
dents, and financial aid for the expansion of facllldes. , , m 

The nurshig prograni was fitted into the tariniester schedule in one private institution« 
The president of anodier private college said that after explorhig the cost factor, the 
school came to the conclusion that because nurse students would be in education courses 
wldi otiier students, the cost per student for these classes would be die same as for aU. 
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Table 14. Factors Within Colleges Ttmt Discouraged tl^ Establishing of 
Associate Degree MursingProgramsa Category of Colleg;e 
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Because of small groups in the clinical situations, it was predetermined that the cost 
for this portion of the training would likely be about twice that of the college average, 
though not too much higher than such courses as welding and other shop courses. The 
board of the college seemed to realize that cost for various types of courses is differ- 
ent. The college is constantly seeking ways to be more efficient but has had no trouble 
budget-wise for nursing. 

In one situation, the president attributed the inauguration of a nursing program to 
increased support for the entire college. In another college, tuition was raised from 
1400 to $500 yearly. Still another college was assisted by two hospitals with laboratory 
facilities, some equipment used in their former diploma program, and with some mon- 
ey for the first year. The president said that the hospitals were willing to help finan- 
cially for several more years, but the school has not needed such assistance. 

Many public colleges simply had to add a budget item to their over-ail college budg- 
et, In one situation, an increase in taxes was obtained to support the nursing program. 
Another college gave attention to the size of classes, providing adequate -sized lecture 
groups to oifset smaller clinical groups. The nursing program was found to be very 
little if any more expensive than many other programs. In this college, financial aid 
had been obtained from a hospital for the first two years, until the enrollment was es- 
tablished. One president said his school had used its surplus funds to finance the 
nursing program. 

In one situation, the controlling board had been so thoroughly forewarned about the 
cost of the program that when it decided to inaugurate the program, it did so with the 
full realization of the costs and has since then been undismayed ly them. In fact, 
the board had recently passed a resolution to enlarge the program as rapidly as pos- 
sible without lowering admission standards or diluting quality of faculty, 

A college that offered many occupational technical programs found cost no problem 
and mentioned that aE these programs were expensive. Several respondents said the 
need for tlie program was so great that finances were of minimum concern. In other 
instances, it was possible to start the nursing program only when a financial grant be- 
came available. 

One college worked out a formula when control of a school of nursing passed from 
the city hospital to the city Junior college. The cost of taking over tlie hospital -con- 
trolled program was prorated over four years. During the first and second years, the 
college assumed 50 percent of the total cost} during tlie third and fourtli years, 66 per- 
cent, and in the fifth year, the total cost was paid by the college. 

One administrator rejected the use of cost accounting methods for the various eur- 
rlculums the college offered, since in his opinion, need, not cost, should shape the 
curriculum. In the opinion of one president, the nursing program is worth the effort 
even tliough it is costly. His advice to fellow administrators was to go and find the 
money, for the program is worth it. In his opinion, tlie public institution should be 
able to convince its supporters that the nursing program is worth doing. 

One president used the following strategy. He learned the cost of the program from 
a friend who was conducting a successful program. He talked this over with local in- 
fluential businessmen who gave him their unqualified support, beUeving this a wortliy 
way to spend the taxpayers' money , The president then presented the Information to 
the college governing board, saying that tlie local townspeople supported the program. 
The governing board promptly gave tlielr approval and earmarked the necessary funds. 

In anotlier situation, a survey of nursing needs in the community was very helpful 
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in selling the nursing program to the community, the board of education, and the ad- 
ministration. The support of hospital directors and staffs and the medical profession 
was of extreme help in selling the high cost of nursing programs to die taxpayer of the 
local school district. Selling and Information ere the key words, In the opinion of the 
administrator. In preparing all concerned regarding this program. 

The administrators were asked if they had received any type of financial subsidy for 
the early years of the nursing program. The data in Table 16 indicate that 58 percent 
of the colleges had received a subsidy . 



Table 16. Percentage of Colleges That Received a Financial Subsidy 
For the Early Years of the Nursing Program 



Financial Subsidy 


Colleges 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 


36 


58 


No 


24 


39 


No response 


2 


03 


Total 


62 


100 



Twenty -four, or 67 percent, of the subsidies had come from the W.K. Kellogg 
Foundation (see Table 17). Five, or 14 percent, were received from local hospitals. 
The state legislature subsidized two, or 5 percent;, of the colleges. 



Table 17. Sources of Financial Subsidy Received by Colleges 
For the Early Years of the Nursing Program 



Sources of Funds 


Colleges 


Number j 


Percent 


W.K. Kellogg Foundation 
Local hospitals 
State legislature 
Other 

Total 


24 j 

5 
2 
5 


67 

1 14 

05 
14 


36 


100 



The colleges received their subsidies for varying lengths of time, as shown in 
Table 18. Tlie largest percentage of colleges, 19, or 53 percent, had their nursing 
program subsidized for one year . Forty -four, or 71 percent, of the respon ents sa 
L^nurslng programs wore no longer subsidized. Seven o£ 10 
Indicated that their college continued to receive a subsidy for the nursl^ 
represented colleges that liad very recently Inaugurated the program. Their answers 
in^cated that die original subsidy had not yet expired. The three 
programs continued to be subsidized by: (1) funds from a foundation plus too hospitals, 
(2) two hospitals, and (3) funds from the state legislature, which continued to pay 
salaries for the nurse faculty. 
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Table 18, Length of Time Colleges Received Financial 
Subsidy for the Nursing Program 



Length of Time 


Colleges 


Number 


■ ‘ 

Percent 


6 years 


1 


03 


5 years 


2 


05 


4 years 


1 


03 


2 years 


4 


11 


18 months 


1 


03 


1 year 


19 


53 


6 months 


3 


08 


1 semester 


1 


03 


From beginning of program 


3 


08 


No answer 


1 


03 


Total 


36 


100 



Table 19. Percentage of Colleges That Continue to Receive 
Financial Subsidy for the Nursing Program 



Continued Financial Subsidy 


Colleges 


Number 


Percent 


No 


44 


71 


Yes 


10 


16 


No response 


8 


13 


Total 


62 


100 



The administrators were asked if the nursing program was supported in the same 
way as all other programs in the college. Table 20 reveals 51, or 82 percent, of the 
respondents answered this question affirmatively. If the nursing program was not fi- 
nanced in die same way as other college programs, the respondents were asked 'to ex- 
plain how die financing was different. Five of the seven respondents who said it was 
different mentioned the subsidy the nursing program had received. One of die two re- 
maining respondents said the nursing prog^ram was now qualified under the state voca- 
tional education programs. This meant the college received 50 percent more support 
for die nursing program dian for straight academic programs. In the other college, 
salaries were paid by a state agency rather than from college budgeted funds. 

The administrators were asked how the cost of operating die nursing program com- 
pared with other programs in the college. The summary of their replies appears in 
Table 21. 

Forty -five, or 72 percent, said it was more expensive. Tliree administrators com- 
mented as follows; 

, . , more expensive dian many, but about the same as odier typical 2-year programs. 
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This is more expensive than the average program, but no more expensive than 
some of the other career programs such as Electrical Technology and Data Proces 
sing. 

It is more expensive in the operating area of professional salaries. 



Table 20. Percentage of Colleges Supporting the Nursing Program 
In the Same Way as All Other Programs 



Same Support 


Colleges 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 


51 


82 


No 


7 


11 


Neither checked 


4 


07 


Total 


62 


100 



Table 21. Comparison of tlie Operating Costs of the Nursing Program 

With Those of Other Programs 



Operating Costs 


Colleges 


Number 


Percent 


More expensive 


45 


72 


About the same 


11 


18 


Less expensive 


0 


0 


No response 


6 


10 


Total 


62 


100 



Eleven, or 18 percent, said it was about the same as other programs in the college. 
One administrator commented that it was about the same as those in practical nursing 
and dental Iiyglene. Another said it was about die same as the programs in science and 

dental hygiene and that for medical assistants. 

No respondent said the program was less expensive compared wldi other programs 
in the college. But one administrator commented diat nurshig was less expensive than 
data processing. Six respondents, or 10 percent, did not check any of the three 
items. Several explained this by saying die program was still in the first years of 
operation* 

The respondents were asked to indicate whether their answer on die cost of operat- 
ing the nursing program was based on a systematic study of cost or an estimate of cost. 

Table 22 shows tliat 22, or 36 percent, of the respondents based dieir answer on a 
systematic study of cost. One administrator said that his school had made a systemat- 
ic study of costs and when this was adjusted for its present enrollment, the cost per 
student was found to be in line with that of odier occupational programs. Another said. 
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"One doesn't have to be systematic to know this. Student-teacher ratio is the index," 
Thirty-three, or 53 percent, of the respondents said their answer concerning costs 
was based on an estimate of cost. 



Table 22, Method Used to Determine Cost of Operating 

The Nursing Program 



Cost Method 


Colleges 


Number 


Percent 


Estimate of cost 


33 


53 


Systematic study of cost 


22 


36 


No response 


7 


11 


Total 


62 


100 



Summary 

The adminislarators of both public and private community Junior colleges liad used 
a variety of ways in handling the cost of the nursing program. More than half of the 
colleges received a financial subsidy for the early years of the program, most fre- 
quently from the W.K. Kellogg Foundation. The most usual duration of a subsidy was 
one year. Only 3 of the 62 colleges that ansv/ered this part of the questionnaire said 
they continued to receive a financial subsidy for the nursing program. 

Eighty-two percent of the respondents supported their nursing program In the same 
way as aE other programs in the college. The cost of operating the nursing program 
in comparison with that of other programs in the college was said to be higher by 70 
percent of the respondents. This answer was based on an estimate of cost by about 
half of the respondents fuid by a systematic study of cost by about 40 percent of, the 
respondents. 

These findings lead to the conclusion tliat botii private and public colleges can find 
ways and means of financing a nursing program, although many colleges seem to need 
financial assistance for the early years of the program. These early years include the 
founding period when, for part of the time, a nurse administrator is hired prior to the 
admission of the first class of students. Once the founding period is over, most col- 
leges appear to be able to finance the nursing program in the same way they finance 
all other college programs. 



HANDLING OTHER INTRACOLLEGE FACTORS 

It will be recalled that overcrowded college facEities were the second most frequent- 
ly mentioned discouraging factor selected by respondents from all tinree categories of 
colleges. Administrators of colleges with a nursing program had handled this fac- 
tor in a variety of ways. T\vo of the colleges rented space near tlie campus. In one 
situation, this space consisted of home nursing classrooms in a nearby Red Cross 
building. The president of a private college said that the local hospitals had helped the 
school with temporary dormitory, laboratory, and classroom space. In another college. 
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they planned the curriculum so that AD students could use the practical nursing class- 
room when it was not in use# They also managed to squeeze extra AD nursing students 
into some general classes. An addition was made to the existing campus facilities in 
three colleges# One administrator said his college gave top priority to space needs 
and Included this in Immediate new construction# The college's obligation to the com- 
munity was influential in one situation where it was felt by the board that die college s 
obligation to the community required its expansion in those areas most suited to the 
needs of the community. The college's expansion program therefore took account of 
an additional course offering. 

In another collegei a classroom was reserved in a new science building for a tem- 
porary nursing classroom# Permanent space for die program was planned for 1965, 
Another college shifted classrooms to make a laboratory and classrooms# The county 
school board in one situation advanced funds to provide temporary-type physical facili- 
ties and hi one college, additional facilities were provided hi the form of an extension 
to the science laboratory# 

One college did not build additional physical facllldes for the early years of the pro- 
gram but by careful scheduling and better utilization of space, the individual class was 
accommodated. 

It was apparent that administrators had used imaginative means to deal with space 
problems so that the nursing program could be inaugurated. 

Golleges that were still considering a nursing pro^am selected the list of college 
priorities as the third factor among the three most discouraging. Few administrators 
of collegss with programs found this discouraging. One who did said they delayed 
starting their program for one year. 

Five administrators of colleges with a nursing program explained what thtty did 
about the fact that their college lacl«Jd regional accreditation. In one situation, the 
college apparently was working toward aceredltatlon; in any cas^ it became accredited 
since the inauguration of the nursing program. Another respo; « said that his college 
was still in the process of securing initial aceredltatlon from the regional association. 
Meanwhile, it had received sufficient feedback from outside consultants in the areas of 
faculty, curriculum, and library to enable it to feel justified in proceeding on the basis 

of perceived strengths in these areas . ^ 

Two other respondents liad contacted their regional association when they began 
thinking about the progpcam, and after some checking, were encouraged ^ the reglona 
association to jaroceed with the program. The respondents indicated that accreditation 
had been applied for and a self-study was now under way. In one collep, it was agreed 
to proceed with plans in spite of the fact that the college was not accredited by the re- 
gional accrediting agency • TMa decision was based on the fact tliat the college was 
charted as a public junior college by the state and was authorized by the board of col- 
legiate authority of tlie state department of education to award the degrees of associate 
of arts and associate in science . It was also an established fact that the college had 
achieved status and recognition \s^ its successful record of transfer to some 90 four- 
year colleges, universities, and teclmical institutions across the nation. In 1963, tlie 
college was accepted into rnembersliip and accredited as a junior college by die regional 

accrediting association. . . , j,* 

It is evident from the comments of these d=ve administrators that duty held accredita- 
tion by the appropriate regional association as a goal for the college. When die nursing 
program was established, the college was eitlier in the process of self-study or in tlie 
process of securing initial accredltadon. 
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Lack ot provision for adequate guidance, direction, and supervision within the exist- 
ing administrative organization was third in frequency of mention by administrators of 
colleges with a nursing program* Six respondents reacted to this critical factor. In 
one college, it was necessary to expand the responsibility of the vocational technical co- 
ordinator to include tlie associate degree nursing program. It was anticipated that the 
director of the nursing program would be an assistant to this office and work under this 
supervision, In another college, an administrative assistant was assigned the job of 
studying available materials and other programs, A nurse administrator was employed 
for a full academic year previous to the opening of the program. One respondent said 
that as much up-to-date literature as possible was read concerning associate degree 
programs. Conferences were held with hospital personnel, representatives firom the 
state board of nursing, and NLN for the purpose of receiving guidance in determining 
the administrative setup necessary to operate the program. The college realized that 
a director of tiie nursing program should be employed early in the setting up of the pro- 
-am. In another college, a new department of nursing was created that actually took 
the place of two other departments that were being dropped. Qualified personnel was 
hard to secure, but tlie college obtained a director six months before starting the pro- 
gram and had qualified personnel in time for its commencement, 

I'he respondent from one college implied that there had been opposition to establish- 
ing the program but that immediate administrative opposition was overcome by higher 
administrative support. The obstacle was fhially overcome by shifting responsibility. 
Another administrator mentioned that a Kellogg grant had enabled the college to em- 
ploy a director and an instructor for a year of planning before the first class entered. 
Four of tliese six administrators apparendy looked upon the employment of a nurse 
administrator for the program well in advance of the admission of students as a way of 
coping with their existing administrative organization. Hiey apparently assumed tliat 
the nurse administrator would be able to inaugurate the program successfully in spite 
of inadequate guidance, direction, and supervision. Ihis is putting a great kirden on 
the nurse administrator of a program tliat is; (1) a newcomer to the college, (2) unfa- 
miliar to tlie community, and (3) frequently unsupported by the practicing members of 
the occupation. 

The lack of physical and biological sciences in the colleges was infrequently identi- 
fied as a discouraging factor for all categories of respondents. But two administrative 
officers of colleges with a nursing program selcxited tills item as one of tlie tlnree most 
discouraging factors. 

One respondent commented tlmt die additional physical and biological sciences were 
considered merely another expansion of die program. 

The second respondent said tlie college was in its third year of operation when nurs- 
ing students were admitted for the first time. Tlie college had not planned to include 
courses in anatomy and physiology and bacteriology in tlie course offerings of die sci- 
ence department at that date in die development of the college. Consequently, die lab- 
oratory facilities needed to offer these courses were not included in initial building 
plans. When the nursing program was established, it was necessary to spend approx- 
imately $15,000 for equipment and supplies in order to offer the courses. Part of the 
funds came from NDEA and part came from a Kellogg grant given to the college for the 
establisliment of the nursing program. 
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THE CLINIC 4L FACILITIES 



Six possible discouraging factors were listed under the general area of clinical fa- 
cilities. Table 23 summarises the responses to the Items selected by respondents as 
discouraging. 

The factor selected most frequently by respondents from all three categories of col- 
leges was the inadequacy in size and variety of the local hospital and the community 
health agencies. The second factor most frequently selected by respondents from col- 
leges that had a nursing program and by those that were considering a program was 
the presence of a school of nursing In the local hospital, which meant the hospital fa- 
cilities were needed for shidents in that program. factor was select id third in 
frequency by colleges that had decided not to establish a nursing program. The factor 
selected second in frequency by respondents from this same category was the unsuita- 
bility of the local hospital lor the teaching of nursing. 

Inadequacy of die local hospital and the community health agencies was selected 
most feequently as one of the three most dlseourai^ng factors by respondents from col- 
leps that decided not to establish a nursing program and by those that were still con- 
sidering the program, (See Table 24.) Less tlian 10 percent of administrators of col- 
leges that had established a nursing program selected this factor. The remaining fac- 
tors were selected hy not more than 8 percent of the respondents in any one category. 

The four administrators who Indicated that local hospitals and community health 
agencies were among the tliree most discouraging factors had found ways of handling 
this situation. Wlien the director of the nursing program was emplcyed, she was able 
to organize and develop the community agencies into an adequate teaching program. 
These agencies were augmented by an institution in a city 275 miles away, where stu- 
dents and faculty had an 8 -week summer session. Another college found a lack of psy- 
chlatcic facilities. Arrangements were mads to go to a hospital 40 miles away in view 
of die fact tliat the county in which the college is located will soon have its own facilities. 
In the two remaining situations, the cooperating hospitals were eventually enlarged or 
additional hospitals were built. 

Two respondents said there were no hospitals within commuting distance of the col- 
lege. Both colleges had to purcliase buses to transport students to and from hospitals 
located between 26 and 64 miles from the college campus. 

In two situations, the local hospitals were conducting a school of nursing and needed 
the hospital facilities for their own students. One college held meetings with the chair- 
man of tlie hospital board and the administrator of the hospital to discuss die need for 
nurses, to allay fear in relation to competltloniand assure die hospital of the soundness 
of die AD program. 

The other administrator said that when the program was proposed, Ids college was 
worried and concerned as to whether the two large general hospitals would be able to 
accommodate its program and their own nursing progcams. Tlie problem was solved 
by careful scheduling and by working tlirough the college advisory committee. The 
administrator indicated that as of tills date, bodi hospitals have their own programs, 
and the college nursing program is continuing to grow, as are all our sharing facilities. 

Tliese ways of dealing with discouraging factors relating to clinical facilities illus- 
trate the imaginative solutions employed by administrators who were apparently deter- 
mined to inaugurate a nursing program. 
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Table 24. Fxequeacy witfi Which Respoadeots in Three Categories of Colleges Sheeted Factors 
Pertainiotr to Clinical Facilities as One of Their Thr^e hfost l^s^oiirag^g Factors 
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COIvIMUNITy SURVEY FINDINGS 



The comrauniiy factors selected for study appear in Table 25. Respondents from 
the two categories of colleges that did not have nursing programs most frequently se- 
lected a lack of potential students as a discouraging factor. The factor most frequently 
selected by respondents from colleges that had established a nursing program was lack 
of support from organised nurse groups for the establishment of a nursing program by 
the college. 

The second factor most frequently mentioned by colleges that decided not to establteh 
a nursing program was the negative reactions to the appropriateness of having a nursing 
education program in their college. This was mentioned by six percent or less of the 
respondents in the other two categories. 

Lack of potential students was among the three most discouraging factors selected 
by respondents from the two categories of colleges that did not have a nursing program. 
Lack of support from organized nurse groups in the community was most frequently se- 
lected by respondents from colleges with a nursing program. Table 26 indicates that 
administrators of colleges with a nursing program had selected all but one of the 
community factors as among the three most discouraging, but th^ liad overcome them. 

T\'^o administrators said they had too few potential students. TTiis problem was 
solved in one situation where the rapid growtli of the community served to build pres- 
sure for more services, including nursing, and supplied an increased potential of stu- 
dents. The other respondent said the only really critical factor for them during the 
founding period was whether or not there would be a sufficient enrollment in the pro- 
gram. To find the answer, the college conducted a community survey to obtain data on 
the number of county residents currentiy enrolled at schools and colleges of nursing in 
four counties; evidence of lUgh school counselors' experience among college -bound com ' 
ty high school students relative to interests in nursing, data relative to the number of 
high school graduates who entered programs preparing registered nurses; data relative 
to die number of current seniors in county high schools who plan to enter registered 
nurse (raining programs after their graduation. 

The information was then analyzed for the purpose of recommending appropriate 
action. The survey revealed approximately 100 students a year could be anticipated; 
therefore, the college felt justified in proceeding with the Inauguration of the program. 

All of the six respondents who said organized nurse groups in the community did not 
support tlie establishment of a nursing program by the college explained what they did 
about this situation. In one college, administrators, trustees, interested doctors, and 
the director of nursing spoke fcequently before all sorts of groups. 

Private duty nurses were antagonistic in one situation. Meetings were held with 
this group to give them a complete explanation of die program. 

The administrator of one college sent a group to a college conducting a nursing pro- 
gram to see for themselves. Another president explained that in his school, the prob- 
lem of support was more covert than overt. Wlille many nurses and nuifshig groups 
gave apparent approval to the estabUsIiment of die nursing program, he said, support 
from these groups has never been firmly established. Because the program respre- 
sented a decided change in educational patterns, it was difficult for the nurses in tills 
community to accept it. The leadership in nursing service in the community, in his 
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Table 26. Frequency with Which Respondents in Three Categories of Colleg^ Selected Findings of 
Coinxnuni^ Surveys as One of the Three Factors Most Discouraging to Them. 
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opinion, was not of such a caliber that the organized nursing groups were helped to un- 
derstand and accept the program. While this lack of support has 
icantly with the implementation of the program in the clinical units of the hospital, he 
felt it has been a factor in recruitment. The president mentioned the means employed 
to overcome the problem. These included participation in nursing groups, speaking 
before nursing groups, and involvement of the nursing groups in various aspects of the 
program. Time alone, the president believed, would make this factor of less import- 
ance than it was at the time the program was being established. 

The administrator of one college believed that the cause of lack of svyport fr " 
gaidzed nurse groups was apprehensiveness of loss of status, expressed as skeptlcis 
of the feasibility of getting everything taught in two years. He said 
by having a large advisory committee in which the skeptics were represented but were 
outnumbered. The college also gave publicity to the success of earlier pro^ams else- 
where. In another situation, it was found that the high quality of graduates from the 
program was gradually overcoming the lack ot support fcom the 
Lack ol support from the local medical staff in one community called for an . 

educational program by one college. Representatives of the college met with the roedl^- 
cal council for a program, spoke on a one-to-one basis with the 

programs for the nursing staff, and finally weakened the resistance. The students also 

'’’^Then U wat lewned in one college that the high school guidance directors did not 

feel students would be interested in a nursing program, exploratory group meetmgs 

were held with the guidance directors . in 

It Is apparent from their explanations Uiat administrators who were successful to 

establlswl^g a nursing program did not passively accept the negative pressures In their 
communities. They used positive pressure to counteract the negative 
Some of tliem went Into the community to explain the program, , 

groups to the college for the purpose of Interpretation, and others skilfully used atvl 

gory committees. 

INFORMATION FROM INFORMED SOURCES 



The three sources listed In this area ttet were considered knowledgeable about as- 
socTam^^enurslng programs were NLN, the AAJC, and administrators from col- 

legesjUh a^n^stag^^^^ from colleges that had decided not to “ 

nursing^ ogram had been Influenced by talks with administrators from that 

had estaMlshed a program, (See Table 27.) Administrators of colleges 
considering the establishment of a program had been discouraged 
information they had obtained during meetings on nursing at the AAJC ann ■ 

Only tw^ respondents from colleges that had established a program indicated 

that information from these three sources had ^®‘"' . , , j. 

When the respondents were asked to select the three “®f ®““f ^ gg. 

their situation* 25 percent of the respondents from colleges that had decided not to s 
tabUsh a OTomam selected talks with administrators of colleges that were oonductmg 
a program (see Table 28), Eight percent or less of the *®®P°"^®“‘® f 
were still considering the establishment of a nursing program selected any on 
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three factors and only one respondent &om a college that had a nursing program men- 
tioned any of these factors. 

It is apparent from these findings that administrators of colleges conducting nursing 
programs have had a negative influence on other administrators interested in establish- 
ing such a program. This should be disturbing to nurse educators who want to see 
nursing take its place in the community junior college. It is important that nurse edu- 
cators find out the cause of this negative influence. Does this finding mean administra- 
tors with nursing programs are dissatisfied with them? If so, what is the cause of 
their dissatisfaction? Further research needs to be done in this area. 



STATE BOARD OF NURSING APPROVAL 



The graduates of the associate degree nursing program must be licensed by the state 
before they can begin the practice of nursing. For this reason, the program that pre- 
pares these graduates must be approved by the state board of nursing in the majority of 
states. 

Two factors pertaining to approval of the program by the state board of nursing could 
discourage a college interested in establishing a nursing program. These are lack of 
encouragement from the state board and regulations that prevent the development of a 
nursing curriculum within the community junior college framework. 

Lack of encouragement from the state board was mentioned as a discouraging factor 
by 20 percent of the colleges that had decided not to establish a program and by 15 per- 
cent of the colleges still considering a program, hi contrast to this, only 5 percent of 
respondents from colleges that had established a nursing program mentioned this factor 
as discouraging. Twice as many respondents in tliis category said state board regula- 
tions had prevented the development of a nursing curriculum witliln tlie framework of 
the college. Table 29 summarizes the responses. 

When the respondents selected the three factors most discouraging to them, • 20 per- 
cent of those from colleges that decided not to establish a nursing program said the 
state board of nursing did not encourage them. TMrteen percent of respondents from 
colleges still considering the program said they were not encouraged by the state board. 
Only 5 percent of tlie respondents from colleges that had a nursing program selected 
this factor. However, 7 percent of the colleges having a program mentioned the dif- 
ficulty of meeting regulations and fitting tlie program into the college framework. (See 
Table 30.) 

Administrators who liad established nursing programs had not permitted lack of ap- 
proval by the state board of nursing to Inliibit them. Three administrators who said 
they had not been encouraged to establish a nursing program described how they handled 
the situation. One of the presidents said his college proceeded by patient groundwork 
and careful presentation of the case to the state approving authority. "We made haste 
slowly to assure understanding all along the route as far as possible," he said. 

Another school communicated its intentions to the state board very early by letter 
and personal visit. The state board held special meetings to discuss tills type of pro- 
gram, and the college was finally authorized by letter to go ahead. 

The tlilrd respondent said, "The state board not only did not encourage the college 
to establish a nursing program, they discouraged the establisliment of the program. We 
had to count hours and divide into days of clinical practice, etc. We established the 
program regardless of the constant barriers." 
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The four adminigteators who estahlighed a aursing program even though the state 
board regulations prevented the development of the curriculum within the fcamework 
of the college described how they proceeded. One president said, "We set up the pro- 
gram according to 'dictates* of the state board so that it could be accredited." The 
second president did much the same thing; "We developed the program within the re- 
quirements of the state board. We were granted some allowances." One college faced 
the problem of having the state board of jwrslng interpret the Nurse Practice Act to 
include a certain number of days. Also, the board insisted that the college abide by 
all of the existing state board retirements for a hospital school of nursing. Through 
the assistance of toiowledgeable consultants, the board began to interpret ^e law more 
liberally, 

Aldiough the state board in another situation did not encourage the college to investi- 
gate and to plan, It changed its regulations by the dme the college was ready to insti- 
tute the course. 

One administrator used thfs opportunity to voice his concern tltat the state board 
took so little heed of the professional ethics and competence of individual colleges. He 
said it was the eoUege's desire to provide high-quality instruction in nursing within 
reasonable costs . He felt the continued regulation of programs ^ formula with no con- 
sideration for the local situation was a constant hindrance to the program. " It is no 
wonder that colleges who do not now offer the program are reluctant to initiate it," he 
added. 

In four of these situations, it was evident that tlie college bad relinquished some 
of its authority and responsibility for curriculum development in order to comply with 
state board regulations. It is safe to assume that state board regulations wore Incom- 
patible with curriculum development in the community Junior college setting, since 
most state board regulations antedate associate degree programs in nursing. Conform- 
ing to curriculum regulations tliat are not compatible with the setting results in a dis- 
tortion of the pro^am. For this reason, it is extremely important that regulations of 
the state board of nursing be flexible enough to permit tlte development of nursing cur- 
riculums in a variety of educational settings, including the community Junior college. 



SCARCITY OF FACULTY 

Only one factor was listed in this area, and that pertained to the finding of a qualified 
nurse admlnlsttator. Other nurse faculty members were not included, since tMs study 
was confined to the exploratory or founding period of the program. 

Almost 40 percent of the respondents feom colleges tliat had a nursing progcam had 
been discouraged because they could not find a qualified nurse admlnisteator . Approx- 
imately 13 percent of the respondents feom colleges tliat had decided not to establish a 
program and from colleges tliat were still considering a program selected this as a 
discouraging factor « 

Finding a qualified nurse administrator was one of the tliree most discouraging fac- 
tors selected ly approximately a third of die respondents from colleges that had a nurs- 
ing piogram. In contrast to this, approximately one-tenth of the respondents in the 
other two categories of colleges selected tills factor as one of the tliree most discour- 
aging. This variation probably existed because the two categories of colleges that had 
not established a nursing program had not gotten sufficiently far in their iflanning 
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to ixy to hire a nurse administrator for their proposed program. If they had arrived 
at that stage in planning, many more would undoubtedly have selected this factor as one 
of the three most discouraging. Qualified nurse administrators for this type of nursing 
program are scarce. 

Fifteen of the college administrators who finally succeeded in hiring a qualified nurse 
administrator explained how they did, Tlieir explanations can be summarized by the 
word “searched." After conducting a nationwide search and screening dozens of candi- 
dates, one college hteed a director but had to let her go and start over again. The di- 
rector they finally hired was referred to them by a dean of a university nursing pro- 
gram. One president said simply, " We continued to search until we found a qualified 
parson," Another president "contacted all major universities v/itii nurse training MA 
programs and our own state nurses’ placement organization." In another situation, 
the college "checked with the state board of nurses and advertised in the nursing maga- 
zines The president of a church-controlled college said that it had contacted several 
nurse organizations but particularly its own church hospital admlnisiarators and direc- 
tors of nursing. It finally ended up by empl<^ing the director of nursing at one of its 
church-controlled hospitals. She was hired in June for the September opening, but she 
should have Iiad six months more time. 

The president of another cliureh-rclated college said that he advertised in nursing 
periodicals, contacted graduate programs, and denominational headquarters, and re- 
mained open for suggestions and "leads" ficom doctors, hospital personnel, et cetera. 
One respondent *jald that it took two years to locate a director i 

In die opinion of one president, one of the serious problems in starting a two-year 
program In nursing is finding a qualified nurse administrator. Graduate centers need 
to place continued emphasis on gcaduate training in order to produce needed personnel 
for the tivo-yoar nursing program. Many are doing tWs, and others should be encour- 
aged to move into this specialized area. 



SUMMARY 

The findings of tJie questionnaire surv^s disclosed tliat college administrators 
with an interest in establishing an associate degree program in nursing had been dis- 
couraged by a variety of factors. Those who had decided not to proceed and those who 
considered tiie establishment of such a program unlikely within the next five years had 
most Jfcequently been discouraged by (1) tiie estimated cost of the programs, (2) talks 
witli administrators of colleges with a nursing program, and (3) the overtaxed physical 
facilities of the college. Administrators of colleges tiiat were still considering estab- 
llsliing a n'lrslng program were most frequently discouraged by (1) tiie estimated cost 
of the proipram, (2) overtaxed plysieal facilities, and (3) their list of priorities for 
future plans. 

Administrators of colleges that had been successful in establishing a program indi- 
cated that the following factors had been of most frequent concern to them during the 
founding period; (1) tiie estimated cost of the program, (2) tlie difficulty in finding a 
qualified nurse administrator, and (3) overtaxed college facilities. Two factors that 
had been selected by respondents from all tliree categories of colleges were the esti- 
mated cost of tlie program and the already overtaxed college facilities. 

The writer assumed that certain of the factors listed in die six areas of Influence 
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had bQ&u more crucial hi diseouraghig the egtaWishmeiit of a program thaa had others* 
These factors were identified by having the respondents Indicate the three factors they 
had found most discouraging in their particular stoatlons. The same three factors 
were mentioned in the same order of frequency by respondents from colleges that had 
decided not to establish a nursing program and by respondents from colleges that were 
still considering the program. These factors were M) the estimated cost of the pro- 
gram, (2) the overtaxed college facilities, and (3) the inadequacy in size and variety of 
the local hospital and community health agencies. Eespondents from colleges that had 
been successful in establishing a nursing program selected (1) the estimated cost of 
the program, (2) the difficulty in finding a qualified nurse admlnisttator, and (3) over- 
taxed college facilities. 

The estimated cost of the program and the already overtaxed college facilities 
emerged as the most crucial factors for institutions hi all three categories. In spite 
of common discouraging factors, administrators in the one category of colleges had 
successfully established a program. Had their success been due to the way hi which 
th^ had handled these crucial factors, or were there other factors that had eonteibuted 
to the successful establishment of a nurshig pro|ram in some colleges and not in others? 

The next ehaptca: will explore some of the factors that influenced colleges to estab- 
lish associate degree programs hi nursing. 



FACTORS INFLUENCING COMMUNITY lUMIQR COLLEGES TO 
ESTABLISH NURSING PROGRAMS 



A college beeomeg interested in adding a particular program to its curricular offer- 
ings for a variety of reaso’Js. This chapter identifies the reasons why community jun- 
ior colteges considered establishing niucstog programs and identifies fite activities ad- 
ministrators engaged in during the exploratory or founding period of the program. 

The need of the community for nurses was the most frequently mentioned reason for 
colleges to consider the establishment of a nursing program. (See tables in Appendix 
J.) This is not an unexpected finding, since the philosophy of the community junior col- 
lege is to respond to community needs. As Fields has said; 

The two-year junior college ... is a local institution and often finds Itself intimate- 
ly Involved in community affates. Such an Institution flMs it natural to devote atten- 
tion to local needs and demands 

The second most feequently mentioned reason given hy respondents from colleges 
that had established a nursing program v/as the interest and/or suggesfion of hospitals. 
Hospital interest was mentioned by 33 percent of these respondents hi contrast to 15 
percent of the respondents from the other two categories of colleges. Since the college 
must have the cooperation of the hospitals in the communhy in order to offer a nursing 
program, the interest of the local Itespltals serves as a strong positive influence in the 
college's consideration of a nursing progtam. 

The interest of potential students was given as a reason for considering the program 
by approj 'mately 17 percent of the respondents from colleges that decided not to estab- 
lish a program and from those still considering the program. This was far down on the 
list of reasons moitioned by respondents from colleges that had a program. 

A wide variety of other reasons or circumstances were mentioned. Consplchously 
few respondents mentioned the Interest or the urging of members of the nursing profes- 
sion or organized nurse groups. In fact, only 9 of the 181 respondents mentioned nurses 
Tills finding should seriously concern mrse educators and others who are interested in 
having nursing become part of the curricular offerings of community junior colleges. 
Why have not nurses and organized nurse groups supported the establishment of associ- 
ate degree |u;ograms in nursing in community junior collegis? Tlie reasons for their 
lack of support need to be identified. 

The findings led to the conclusion tlmt the reasons or circumstances for considering 
a nursing program were substantially the same for all three categories of colleges. 



THOSE WHO ASSISTED THE COLLEGE 

The adminlsteators were asked to identify the persons, carganlzatlons*oy groups from 
whom they had received valuable assistance while they were exploring tlis feasibility of 
establishing a nursing program. Tables summarizing their replies appear in Appen- 
dix K. 

The source of assistance most frequently mentioned by colleges tliat had established 
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a program and by thorn still considering a program was hospitals and hospital-connected 
individualsi groups, or associations. Sixty percent ot the respondents from colleges 
that had a nursing program named such a source. It was mentioned by 50 percent of the 
respondents that were still considering the program. Hospitals were the second most 
frequently mentioned source of assistance for colleges that decided not to proceed. It 
is not known what kind of assistance the college admlnisteators sought from the hospi- 
tals, but it is interesting to find educational institutions turning to service institutions 
for assistance in exploring the feasibility of establishing an educational program. 

State boards of nursing were named as a valuable source of assistance by 50 percent 
of the respondents that had a nursing program. Approximately 25 percent of the re- 
spondents in the other two categories of colleges mentioned this source. The associate 
degree nursing program prepares its graduates for licensure in the practice of nursingj 
therefore, the educational pro^am from which these graduates come mast be approved 
by the board of nursing of the state in which the program is located. Without the sup- 
port of this board, it would be very difficult for the college to successfully inauprate 
a nursing program. It is significant that the colleges that were successful acknowledged 
the assistance of die state board of nursing more fcequently than did the other two cate- 
gories of colleges. 

NLN was mentioned as a source of assistance by 40 percent of the respondents that 
had established a nursing program, 30 percent of respondents still considering a pro- 
gram, and 20 percent of those that had decided not to establish a program. Tliese find- 
ings indicate that colleges that were successful In inaugurating a program had made 
more firequent use of the services of NLN than did colleges in either of the other two 
categories. 

Personnel in colleges with a nursing program was mentioned as the most feequent 
source of assistance by respondents that decided not to establish a nursing program 
(approximately 40 percent). Less than 20 percent of respondents in the other two cate- 
gories aeknowledpd such assistance. It will be recalled that a quarter of the colleges 
that had decided not to proceed with the program indicated tliat they had made this de- 
cision after talking with administrators of colleges with nursing programs. Apparently 
this assistance, even though it resulted in a negative decision in relation to the Inaugu- 
radon of a nursing program, was valued by tlie colleges receiving it. 

The assistance of organized nurse groups was mentioned most frequency by respond- 
ents that had a nursing program (25 percent) and least frequently 1^ colleges that de- 
cided not to establish a program ( 5 percent) . The fact that organized nursing was 
mentioned so infrequently as a smtree of assistance again emphasizes tlie lack of sup- 
port nurses have given to the development of nursing educatilon in tlie community junior 
college setting. 

The AAJC made a poor showing as a source of assistance for colleges Interested In 
considering the feasibility of establishing a nursing program. No more than 9 per- 
cent of the respondents in any one categoiy mentioned the Association as a source of 
assistance. If the AAJC is interested in assisting its member institutions to develop 
new curriculums, it should consider how and wly it has failed these institutions with 
respect to developing the program in nursing. 

The varieties of persons, organizations, and groups tliat assisted the colleges in 
each category are numerous. Apparently, college administrators had not hesitated to 
use diverse sources of assistance. There is a difference, however, in the numbers of 
sources used by respondents in each college category, A quarter or more of the re- 
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gpondents that haa established a nursing program used seven different sources. Only 
two sources had been used by a quarter or more of the respondents still considering 
the program, and three sources had been used by a quarter or more of the respondents 
that decided not to proceed. It appears that the administrators who used a variety of 
sources of assistance were more successful in establishing a nursing program than 
were die adminisirators who limited their sources of assistance. 



THE INITIATORS OF THE IDEA 

Was the idea that the collet est^llsh a nursing program initiated by anyone? K so, 
who was this initiator? Over 50 percent of the respondents in all categories said there 
was an initiator in their particular situation. (See Table 44, Appendix L.) 

It is interesting to note that a higher percentage of respondents with a nursing pro- 
-am indicated that there was an initiator in their situation than did respondents in the 
other two categories. Possibly the initiator had been more clearly identified in the in- 
stitutions that were successful in establishing the program , 

The tables hi Appendix M Indicate that college administration was most frequently 
mentioned as the initiator by respondents in all categories. The second most frequent- 
ly mentioned initiators were hospitids and/or hospltal-conneeted individuals or groups. 
The variety of other Initiators named by the respondents appears to reflect the commu- 
nity’s interest in its college. One looks in vain in these tables for nurses or nurse 
groups. Only two nurse groups were mentioned by two respondents. Clearly, nurses 
and organized nursing have not assumed the role of initiator. Wlty is this so? 

Goflege administration emerged as the most frequent initiator of the idea that the 
college establish a nursing program in all three categories of colleges. Apparently 
this factor had not been a decisive influence in determining whether or not the college 
had been successful in establishing the program. 



ACTIVITIES UNDERTAKEN DURING 
THE EXPLORATORY PERIOD 

For the purpose of finding out whit activities had been undertiOken when colleges ex- 
plored the feaslbiUty of estabUshlng a nursing program, the respondents were asked to 
read a list of 10 steps and to check those that had been taken In their situation. Tlieir 
responses are summarized in Table 31. The 10 steps had been taken most frequently 
by respondents that had established a nursing program. Each step was mentioned by no 
less than 75 percent of tliese respondents and two steps were mentioned by 100 percent. 
These two steps were officially notifying tlie state board of the college's interest in es- 
tablisiilng a nursing program and projecting budget and staffing needs for the proposed 

program. , , ^ ^ u j 

Only two steps had been taken by more than 50 percent of the respondents that decided 

not to establish a program. These were a survey of hospitals In the community to deter- 
mine dieir adequacy and willingness to cooperate by having their facilities used for the 
teaching of nursing and the use of consultants to assist the college administration to 
determine the feasibility of establishing a nursing program. Less than h»:lf of these re- 
spondents had notified the state board of nursing of their interest in nursing. 
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He percssEs^gfes ste|© tadfeen % respondents that were still considering a pro- 
gr« is«ie ^tom saaie as tisse tatei respondents that bad decided not to pro- 

ceed. Ibe 

eC tissss icspos^oEs notified the state board of nursing of 

ifeeir Itaerest m a aarsiiig p:t^am> 

Hese dataie^eiledUfe* tfe a&imistrattnrs who had been successful in establishing 
a wfT ffl”g wo^mm &»i ^ ^eatest number of steps during the exploratory period, 

la^s^dlaerBBKS illlKTeiras aajf order In which the steps had been taken, the 
respoidenB were astod to loficabs tte science they had followed. JIf 
sBaBarMa* adr replies are f«»d ia App^ N. Ins^etion of the tables Ideates 
tbere was ao a^eraoeor infngmm the Ifirce categ^ies of colleges or among responden 
liie cacegaii^* Bor erampte® tfirce respondents that had decided not to procee 
aoGfied liie sta^ iiosd of sset^ of their ii^rest in establishing a program as their 
Hr A stssL ifccee IsKScated that this was their fifth step, and one respondent 

it as s»g|i* Ttm pattern was also true for colleges that were »,uccess° 

program, lbs activity that was undertaken as a first step 
iw fbe peicesKi^ of res poo d tents hi any one category was a community survey to 

llaet seed far asd iatacest IffiMving the college establish a pro^am in nursing. 
Sisay ci lie re^jeitos that had been successful In inaugurating a program took 

aeifeities Itad been undertai^n during tl^ 

appeared a> hm m ciSect oa whether «sr not the collei^ was successful in estabUsWng 

* of cotters i&st had decided not to establish a nursing program were 

tQ isdkaKs m wfekli fe the mn steps th^ had made their negative decision, 

TaMe 32 sBmaaarizies lieir r^ies. . . , 11 . 

TMm parceat of dbe r<^poadeidts ^ccted the poM at which a budget liad been pr 0 - 

Ube seccel most fe«QQeal% sheeted point was when hospitals in the community 
fcS^a sesveyedtod^ their «ie<pacy and willingness to cooperate with the 
c<^le«e. He ■^^g***”-^**^ cost off dae pr«^am was Jhcequently mentioned as a discouraging 

faemsr, as was tiie i«id«iieacy Sa size and variety of the local hospitals , 

wbo lud dEC^ ^ilnst establishing a nur stag pro^am w^e asked 

if diere was a possihilinF tte tiK^ ml#£ establish a jarogram ta the tature. 
ceat «3f tiK^ adao aaisiPKeii Ms epmtkm responded affirmatively . Hey were ^k ^ 
wtait woaM bxm m occur befor-? they could make a positive decision. Their re- 

tiles appear ia TdHe 33. The saost fite< 3 uently mentioned change was the need for more 
adeoB^ScSkie ficiliifeES. The second most feequently mentioned diMge v/aa the need 
to acreadegeasecliai^ closely followed by the need lor 

lor the psa^aa. m off lie^ cte^s rdated to the factors mentioned as discouraging 

l:y’ respocdteais that had ded^Mi 



iilBilNKIRiTORS OFFER ADVICE 

The wxicss hdSeved toe adtolalstrators had information and/or advice that they 

»fafe!,tr«ems who might 1 1 the fumre wish to establish 
r^^pS^^rfsf«a*teWstratorsiespondedto this opportunity to share 

titeir tMaidiag. 
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Table 32. Point at Which College Administration Decided Not to 
. Establish a Nursing Program 



Point of Decision 


Number 


Percent 


A community survey was done to determine the need for and 
Interest in having the college establish a program in nursing 


1 


03 


The college board of trustees was apprised of the results of 
the surv(^ 


0 


0 


The state board of nursing was officially notified of the 
college's interest in establishing a nursing program 


3 


10 


Hospitals in the community were surveyed to determine 
their adequacy and willingness to cooperate ly Imvhig 
their facilities used for the teaching of nursing 


6 


19 


A lay advisory or exploratory committee was appointed 
to advise college administration on the feasibility of 
establishing a nursing program 


1 


03 


Consultants were used to assist college administration 
to determine the feasibility of establishing a nursing 
program 


3 


10 


GoHege administration projected budget and staffing needs 
of the proposed program 


9 


1 

e 

29 


College faculty were apprised of the proposed program 


1 


03 


A tentative curriculum in nursing was developed 


0 


0 


College administration took steps to hire a nurse adminis- 
trator for the proposed program 


1 


03 


Otlier 


6 


20 


Totd 


31 


100 



Table 33. Changes Necessary Before Colleges Can 
Decide to Establish Nursing Programs 



Necessary Changes 


Number of 
Mentions 


Percent of 
Respondents* 
(N-33) 


More adequate college facilities 


18 


55 


More adequate clinical facilities 


9 


27 


Financial supp(^t for program 


8 


24 


More realistic appcoach of board of nursing 


1 


03 


Demonstrated need 


1 


03 


Profit to college's public 


1 


03 



*Some respondents named more than one necessary change. 
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and tha attitude ol nwoclatlons related to such a pro- 

cram. Does college control the program and requirements? 

There were comments concerning the hospital that would be ag e c ^ 

facilities for the program. They Included: "Get the consent of the hospital first. An 
Instltutton should^survey hospital facilities early In the planning stage rather than late 
as we did," "Check the patient census at the hospital first. „p. 

Several administrators offered advice and suggestions lor the early explorato^ pe 
rlod. One said, "Give the Idea plenty of study In advance." Another inform^ 

out If the climate was conducive to the development of the pro^am 
talks In die community, itoother said, "Do not spend too much time or effort until the 
state agencies governing this type ol work have been consulted and enctmragement tas 
feen Zelv^ from them." "sTup an advisory committee ol Interested people, an- 

Other counbcled," so that a thorough study caa be made. . ^ 

Some adm‘nl8trators used this section of the questionnaire to summarize ^oblems 

to had encountered. One commented; "Facilities, finances, 

and I believe, general attitude of those In traditional nursing programs ^P^ ® 

feom Sn^fl“ estlgatlon of possibilities." In the opinion of another «*"lnlsttater, 

" an associate degree program in nursing can materialize only in more densely popu 

hoT^i^fut Of 00 ^^ 

distance of the coUege. Since two other Junior colleges f 
programs, it was recommended by the consultant of the deparGnent ol cd 

the feasibility of establishing a nursing program: (1) Summer school wwld been 
necessary, and the college was not prepared to keep a dormitory and dWng p 

for the summer months. (2) Transportation would have been a problem. (3) In order 
to make tlie program economically feasible, nursing students In 
llsh and psychology would have had to bo combined with the executive- secretarial 
stedents rs^hSng these subjects to meet the time needs of nursing and secretarial 

““CadS^Sote weTlootoS' assistance with their exploring and placing. 
One^f ^!S?™;ogram feemed to offer possibilities for puMlc 3®^- 
for the private enrichment ol Individual students, especially women. 

Indicated an Interest In knowing the results of this study and any 

would direct schools wisely In their future decisions . The other administrator 

mented that not enough had been done In this area to s>’“® • ..po ^ oare- 

Adminlstrators who were still considering a program ware numerous . ^ a OMO 

ful Job of educating the community as to the character of the intens^e 

tlon ol one administrator. Another administrator was of tlie 

oroffram or public relations effort was necessary to acquaint ml facets of 

the communitv witli the advantages and disadvantages of a college-controlled program 
“C “Explore the problem of state control before you 

jump in." 
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In regard to the actlvltlea to be undertaken during the explora^ ' 

mlnlattator aaid, "We auggeat the uee ol the atepa liated in part ® ' 

nalre," Another aaid that in the early etages of planing, 
eurriculum, faculty, coat, student recruitment, aelection of 
atate approval are under eonaideration, it would be advlaable to 
conault their atate educational department. Many atatea have apeclal ®® 

provide consultation to colleges interested in establishing an associate degree nure g 

administrators affirmed their beUef in this ty^ of nursi^ 
am thoroughly sold on the idea and principle, , said one. Another said. We teltoe in 
the two-year curriculum. It is a question of money, more or less, at 
Another administrator is not going to give up. "I think we will evenwaUy be able » 

get the program started." . 

Some administrators spoke of the difficulty in Inau^iratlng a new 
expressed it, it is a "tough job to get an exPf 8‘ye «nd “w progrM sto^^^ toother 

counseled "patience and constant activity.' A third said, , 

budget must be projected for long-range planning in this «ea. » 
respondent that the "impetus would have to come t-om the 

nity*^ colleges." One admlidstrstor complained, It s a very dlfficto if not m impossible 
job^ especially if you etm't get some help from those who should bo interest^ in help- 
ing." One respotoent offered this advice: "Not as difficult or coa^y to start as »My 
adtonlstrators may be led to believe; but it is enough different 

and of such importance In localities where such programs are new to justiftt and require 

exceeding care that the program be started rlglit. " 

More information about this type of nursing program was requested by ®®y““ * 
sBondents, One said, "Would like to know more about college-hospital reUtUons ^ 
cUacts." Another suggested, "General information stout tto ®“=“®® ^ 

in nursing (A/N) programs should be frequent items in the junior College Jouwg. TWs 
same administrator said, "Junior college deans and presidaits should^recto^ toom - 
tlon about A/N programs from NLN and other organizations Interested in pr<»n ng 

**'*ThrS"for financial support for tbs program is suggested 

a church-controlled college: " From the administrator s vlewpoim, this ^ 

tlon is very expensive, mainly because of the low naitocr of studmts pm: teach^ , 

of course, makes for an excellent educational opportunity, but it is expensive. This 

type of program In my opinion should Imve flnaiwlal support feom tb® area It would 

The cost of tlie program has delayed Its Inauguration M 
we will begin an R.N. program sometime in the future, said ,he 
high cost per student has been a factor In causing us to wait until community demai 

Admridstrators of colleges that had a program 
munity survey and get the support of the community beldndyou, advised 
recommended the early establishment of a good advisory committee in meto » 

clze the program and to obtain community supprat, TMs ®““® . 

’’The availability of suitable hospital facilities should be assured before planning for 

^ The advice of anotlier administrator was to be sure to consult the state board of 
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nursing fcom the beginning# Another said! " Work very closely with all health agencies 
before making public statements— enlist their aid# Seek expert advice. Keep faculty 
and staff informed#" 

Another recommended fliat step A through H should be carefully followed and that the 
president and the board should make certain that launching the program is economically 
feasible# 

One administrator emphasized the importance of the planning year i "We had one 
year of planning the program before students were actually received, and we feel that 
this was important to the success of the program. The chairman of the nursing depart- 
ment had an opportunity to become acquainted with hospitals and Iwspital staffs prior 
to the beginning of the program," 

The previous experiences of a president and a vice-president in one situation made 
tiiem defensive about the program! "Both our president and I were overly cautious at 
first and approached our first advisory committee meeting in a defensive mood# ms 
was because of our early work lor the 2-year pro^am in California and Michigan, 

Now it is well regarded— even by the diploma people in our area," 

One president advised! "Don’t give up easily. The nursing program has fitted into 
the college program beautifully- -and even contributed to high®^ standards and self- 
evaluation in odier departments * There is great need, and mffiy are Interested in en- 
rolling. /We ar^ most pleased and happy with the program," 

Anoth^ president cautioned about scarcity of po^sonnel, "Be certain personnel for 
the program are avaBlable before becoming too deeply involved#* 

The composition of tl^ advisory committee is of Interest to one administrator# He 
recommends, "Get a good lay committee which includes all health agencies, doctors, 
organized nursing groups, and high school counselors," In the opinion of one adminis- 
trator! "If you have proper hospital resources in your community and tliey are willing 
to cooperate with you in organizing a 2-year program, tlien there siteuld be no other 
obstacle that cimnot be overcome# The programs are needed both for student opportu- 
nity and for answering community needs#" 



SUMMARY 



Communl^ junior colleges were most fieequ<mtly influenced to consider establlsWng 
nursing programs because of the need for nurses in their commuiUtles, This need was 
further emphasized by t!ie Interest of hospitals and individuals or groups connected 
with hospitals . Colleges timt established a nursing program were more aware of the 
Interest of hospitals than were colleges In the other two categories. 

Colleges that successfully established a program received assistance most frequent- 
ly from hospitals and hospital-connected Individuals, groups, or associations. Colleges 
that decided not to establish a program received help most frequently from personnel 
in community junior colleges that had a nursing program. Half of the colleges that had 
a nursing program mentioned the assistance of the state board of nursing, wWle only 
25 percent of the respondents in the other two categories mentioned assistance from 
the state board. 

The data revealed that administrators of colleges tliat were successful in establish- 
ing a nursing program were not only more knowledgeable with respect to tlie appropriate 
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sources foom which to seek assistance but also used a greater variety of sources of 
assistance than did administrators in the other two categories of colleges* 

All three categories of colleges named college administration as the most frequ^t 
source of the ^dea that the college establish a nursing program. The highest percent- 
age of planning activities had been undertaken by admlnief tors to C'^'leges that suc- 
cessfully established a pogram. There was no clear pattern in tne sequence In which 
these planning activities had been undertaken. 

Colleges that had decided not to establish a nursing program had not completely 
given up the idea. Some of them were stUl interested in establishing a program, but 
th^ indicated that they would need more adequate college facilities, more adequate 
clinical facilities, and financial support for die program before they could proceed. 

The writer had assumed that community junior college admlnlsta?ators were inter- 
ested to the associate degree program in nursing. This was confirmed Jty the high per 
cental of colleges that participated in this study. The data revealed that college ad- 
ministrators had spearltoaded the movement to Include nursing among the curricular 
offerings of their colleges. Ihe influence of nurses and nursing organization had been 
negligible. 
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SUMMARY. CONCLUSIONS. AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Reporting the reimlts of questioimatee surveys Is much easier than developing con- 
clusions and making recommendations. But this is the task undertaken in this chapto:. 
From the information so generously shared hy those who participated in this study, 
past experience has been deawn upon to point the way for the future development of as- 
sociate degree programs in nursing. 

One can conclude from tills smdy that community Junior college administrators are 
informed about and interested in associate degree nursing education. The p^centage 
of returns froi \ the five questionnaire surveys ranged from 80 to 100 percent. No re- 
spondent indicated uitiamlliarlty with this type of nursing education, although the re- 
sponses feom a few admlnlsttators Indicated coitiusion concerning the characteristics 
of the program, 

Knov/ledge of and Interest to establishing a nursing program is not enough to assure 
its successful inauguration, however. Admtolstirators of 81 community Ji ilor colleges 
that had expressed an Interest to est^lishtog a nursing pro^am indicated that they 
had decided not to proceed or considered it unlikely they would do so within tiie next 
five years. A larger number of administrators, ISO, indicated that they were inter- 
ested to establishing a mirslng prv ^ but were undecided on a course of action. 

This stu(fy was designed to find out what factors had deterred the establlslmicnt of 
associate degree nursing programs in these two categories of colleges and what factors 
had led to its successful establishment in other colleges. 

This study mates it possible to predict which community junior colleges are most 
likely to establish associate degree nursing programs. The majority of colleges will 
be accredited by the appropriate regional accrediting association. Almost all of them 
will be publicly controlled, with an enrollment of over 500 toll- time students. The col- 
leges will already be involved in terminal, Including occupational, prog^rams. The 
most crucial characteristic appears to be the full-time enrollment figure. On the basis 
of the findings to this study, it can be ptedicted that eight out of ten colleges with an 
enrollment under 500 toll-time students will not be interested in est^lishtog associate 
degree nursing programs. 



Conclusion I 

Full-time student enrollment is tiie characteristic that most influences the college’s 
interest to establishing an associate degree nursing program. 

The conditions that accompany small enrollments, such as limited number and vari- 
ety? of course offering and limited numbm: of faculty, are not conducive to the develop- 
ment of a quality curriculum to nursing. Another factor that should be considered b/ 
any college that is considering tlie inauguration of a nursing program is the deslrah 
size of the program. The program should be large enough to make It economically 
feasible and also to make a contribution to the nursing needs of the communlQr. If the 
students to tlie nursing program and the nurse faculty outnumber students and faculty 
in the.rest of the college, the resulting situation could lead to difficult administrative 

problems. 
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Recommetidati<m I 



»time enrollments under 500 and with limited in- 



creases forccaat fog the future should not consider establishing asaociate deg gee nurs" 
log programs # 



DISCOURAGMG FACTORS CAI^ BB SUCCESSFULLY HANDLED 



Th^e are roai^ negative factors that can discourage colleges from establishing nurs- 
ing programs, but they ctn be dealt with successfully. 

The cost of die nursing progcam was selected as the most discouraging factor by re- 
spondents in all tteee categories of colleges. The associate degree nursing program is 
a technical or seroiprofesslonal program. Mushkin points out that “operating and cap- 
ital requirements of technical curricula are 50 percent to 100 percent higher than of 
liberal arts ones.**'^ 

The findings in our study support this statement. About 75 percent of the respond- 
ents conducting a nursing progcam said that the cost of operating the nursing program 
was more expensive than othmr programs in the collet . About half the respondents 
who answered this question based thehr replies on an estimate of costs, while a third 
based their replies on a systematic study of costs. 

The Research and Studies Service of NLN conducted a five-year study on cost of 
nursing education that was published in 1955 . 

In the baccalaureate and associate degree nursing programs tliat participated in the 
study, it was found that instruction in nursing was much more costly than instruction in 
general education. 

idthough the amount of difference between the two costs vmried from comparison to 
comparison, depending on the unit of cost used, the cost of a nursing education unit 
was usually twice the cost of the comparable general education unit. 

. , . It was equally evident that die difference between nurse faculty salaries per 
student and otinsr faculty salaries per student accounted for much of the difference 
in cost between the two content areas. In both baccalaureate and associate degree 
programs, students took approximately the same number of credits in nursing as 
they took in general education. There was no evidence that nurse faculty received 
Mg^ier salaries tlian did other faculty members. Nonetlielcss, the dollars spent on 
faculty salaries pmr stiident for instruction In nursing were much more than the dol- 
lars spent on faculty salaries per student for instruction in general education. 2 

Costs are v&ty real to administrators who are trying to find ways and means to ex- 
pand college offerings as well as to accommodate rapidly Increasing enrollments. 

When costs are an Important eonslderatlon in a situation, there is alsvays the possibility 
that a less costly program will be Inaugurated ratlier than a more costly one. This 
happened In several situations. One admlnistirator said, “ When considering the cost of 
nursing, ether programs had priority." Anotiier said, “Over-all planning put other oc- 
cupational pcograms ahead of nursing because of demand, less cost, eto.“ 

However, the estimated cost of the program had not deterred the administrators of 
colleges tliat successfully established a nursing program, although three -fourths of 
them said that cost was a critical factor during the founding period of their programs. 
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These administrators used a variety of methods to finance their pograms# The pri- 
vate institutions could not obtain the needed &nds dirough increased tax support. Hiey 
used other methods, such as fitting the curriculum into die college ttimester pattern, 
providing for the pogram within the regular college budget, soliciting financial aid 
from interested l^ividuals and groups, increasing tuition fees, and accepting fhiancial 
help from hospitals for the first year of operation. The public institutions had a base 
of support thrcxigh tax funds. Several of ^em financed the program ^ securing an in- 
crease in taxes. The respnses from some administrators indicated that they were 
sophisticated in obtaining financial support for new programs . 

In spite of their concern with the estimated cost of the nursing program, the data 
revealed that 82 prcent of the colleges that had established a nursing popam sup- 
ported it in the same way as adl other propams in the college. However, over half 
of these colleges had received a financial subsidy for the early years of the propam. 
Appoximately half of those who had received a subsidy indicated that this financial help 

covered a one *y ear priod. 

Respondents were not asked to state why a financial subsidy was necessary for the 
early years of the propam. The answer is inherent in the generally accepted practice 
of hiring a luirse administrator and several nurse faculty members for a preplanning 
period prior to the admission of students. This practice dates back to the experience 
of diose involved in the Cooperative Research Project in Junior-Gommunlty College Ed- 
ucation for Nursing. In the report of this project Montag saysj 

It was deemed desirable to have the nursing department chairman appointed at least 

a year prior to the beginning of courses, but the shortap of available prsonnel did 

not make this uniformly possible.^ 

The practice of hiring a nurse administrator prior to the admission of students was 
mentioned by several respondents. One of them searched two years for a nurse admin- 
istrator. When they finally hired h^, she began her planning year. Anodier college 
administrator said that he had hired the nurse administrator in June for September 
opening. He added, "She should have had six months more time." 

The importance of a preplanning year was reinforced when the Kellogg Foundation 
gave grants to four states to aid in the development of this type of nursing education. 
One of the aspects of the program selected for financial support was a preplanning year 
prior to the admission of students to the nursing program.^ It is not usual practice for 
a community junior college to hire faculty to plan rather than to teach. To develop a* 
nursing curriculum, however, the nurse administrator and nurse faculty must have the 
opportunity to become oriented to two situations- -the coUep and the cooperating hospi- 
tals. A new curriculum must also be developed, Botlt of these tasks are time-consum- 
ing, hence the need for a preplanning period. 

The Kellogg Foundation has had an Impact on the development of die associate degree 
nursing program. Sixty- seven percent of the colleges that Identified the source of thebr 
financial subsidy named the Kellogg Foundation. This type of financial subsidy cannot 
be expected to continue. Colleges will have to find odier ways and means of financing 
a preplanning period. The evidence In this study Indicates that tliis can be done. About 
40 percent of the colleges diat inaugurated a nursing program did so without a financial 
subsidy for die early years. 

The findings in the present study support the basic assumption of the Cooperative 
Research Project in Junior -Community College Education for Nursing. Community 
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Junior coUegeg can support a nursing program in the same way that they support all 
other programs. 



Conclusion C 



the same way 



An associate degree program in nursing is more expensive to opiate dian many 
other programs in the college, hut colleges can 
that they support all other programs in the college , 

The colleges interested in establishing nursing programs should be aware that this 
program is more costly than many they are presently offering, Harris has pointed out 
to Junior college administrators the need for many changes In a great many Junior col- 
leges If these colleges are to achieve slgnHlcant success In the field of technical educa- 
tion. In the list of changesi he Included one relating to cost. 



Junior colleges must move aggressively for much more effective financial support-- 
local and state. It is true that technical education programs cost more money than 
do academic, transfer programs. Capital outlays for laboratories and equipment 
are sizeable- -$50, 000 for an electronics laboratory, |85, 000 for an engineering 
test laboratory, for example. Operating costs per student may run as high as 
11,000.00 per academic year. ... In the matter of costs, it all depends on what 
our sense of value is. That wWeh we value lUgUy enough is cheap at aiw price. If 
we really value education we will somehow find the means to pay for it.® 



Does the nursing program have to be one of the most costly offerings of the college? 
This question must studied by nurse educators who are interested in having more 
community Junior coEeges become Involved la nursing education. For Instance, are 
some of the educational practices in use, such as tbi. low ratio of students per instruc- 
tor, a carry-over from our past history? Does the nurse administrator of the program 
insist on a high degree of organization^ structure within the nursing department that 
results in liter giving more time to administeatlon than do most other department heads 
in the college? Community Junior college adminlstirators should challenge nurse educa- 
tors to reexamine their educational philosophy and practices so that the cost of the pro- 
gram can become comparable with other technical, semi professional programs. 

The pterlod tliat Is difficult to finance Is the preplanning period. There are no stu- 
dents, hence no income from tuition, yet it is necessary to employ a nurse administra- 
tor at least six montlis prior to die inauguration of the program and, ideally, several 
nurse faculty members . 



Recommendation II 



who want to establish associate degree nursing programs 
must educate theto controlling boards to the need for a preplanning period for the nurse 
administrator mrlor to the admission of students . 

This should not be difficult to accomplish. College administrators who have experi- 
enced a preplanning period for their nursing programs are impressed with the results. 
They declare their intention to continue tWs procedure for all new occupational programs. 
In some regions of the country, it may require a careful examination of the financial 
support of the community junior coUege. If Increasing numbers of these colleges want 
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to become involved in technical and/or semi profession^ education, they will need ad- 
ditional finances for these more costly offerings. Brick warned the AAJC that new pat- 
terns of financial support will have to be found# He said, "It is extremely uidikely that 
local property tax revenues can be looked to for a larger percentage of support."” 
Difficulty in providing thj necessary pl^sieal facilities in a college already taxed to 
capaci^' was one of the three most discouraging factors selected by respondents in all 
three categories of colleges. This problem was partially caused by the rapid increase 
in enrollment being experienced by the community Junior colleges— 20 percent in 1963- 
1964.7 Ihe problem will become more acute in the next decade. 

As we look ahead to the next 10 years, the population of college age is expected to 
Increase by 1.9 percent a year, or a rate of increase almost twice that of the 1950’s. 
Enrollments arc expected to rise at even a faster rate, and again it is anticipated 
by most observers that a major share of the growth will take place in pbllc tostitu- 
tlons, with the concomitant problems of financing falling primarily on state gov- 
ernments. fa the decade ahead, just as in the decade recenfiy ended, some of the 
states will experience increases in college-age population and in enrollments two 
to three limes those in other states. Erojectlons of the population 18 to 24 years of 
age made by the National Education Association suggest increases between i960 and 
1970 varying ficom a low of 6.5 percent in West Virginia to perhaps as high as 133,3 
in iy^izona.® 

Many community Junior colleges have had to put up with makeshift facilities, which 
has also contributed to overcrowding. One admlnistarator commented, ^We are In tem- 
porary facilities. When we settle on our permanent campus fa 1967 expect to 
start a nursing program," 

Providing facilities for a nursing program involves more than desl^^^tlng one room 
for tha use of the students fa the program. The college Interested fa establishing a 
nursing program must consider two controlling factors in space planning- -the number 
of students to be admitted initially and the anticipated expansion fa enrollment.^ 

To plan for needed classrooms and laboratories, it is noiessary to project the cur- 
riculum and the schedule of classes to be taught at each anticipated increase fa admis- 
sions. Administrative space must also be provided. This includes offices for tlie 
director of die program, faculty, and secretarial services . Space will also be needed 
for files, storage, and supplies. The space needs of the nursing program indicate 
that they coifld be a serious problem for a college whose pl^slcal facilities are already 
taxed to capacity. Yet the need for a greatly increased number of nurses is even more 
serious. If tlie 445-percent increase fa graduates from associate degree nursing pro- 
grams is going to be achieved by 1970, as recommended by the Surgeon Genmral's Con- 
sultant Group on Nursing, additional associate degree nursing programs must be es- 
tablished. 

It has already been pointed out that imaginative adraMstxators of colleges with space 
problems did not wait to build new facilities before they establlslied a nursing program. 
Th(^ rented space near the campus and used laboratory and classroom space in local 
hospitals as well as die practical nursing classroom when it was not being used ty prac- 
tical nursing students. Otlicr administrators were more cautious and were waiting to 
build before they moved ahead with a nursing program. 

The Surgeon General's Consultant Group on Nursing was aware of "the lack of pub- 
lished reports on planning and construction of nursing educational facilities and the 
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costs of constructing them .. For this reason, they recommended tot steps 

... he taken by the Public Health Service and the nursing profession to prepare pro- 
torypes of school faculties most conducive to efficient and effective teaching of nurs- 
ing,” M A joint committee of NLN and the Public Health Service undertook this task, 
and the results were published in 1964 . 

This report should be a helpful guide to administrators who are contemplating ex- 
panding faculties in order to add nursing to their college offerings. But it will ^t ^ 
the answer for those eoUeges who cannot afford to buUd new facilities or expand exist- 
ing facilities. This was reeogn^ed by the Consultant Group. ’’Some of the ®«sUng 
schools, however, will need assistance in order to construct adequate and expanded 
educational facilities.” 16 With this in mind, the g^roup recommended tot fed^al 
funds should be provided to help meet Uie construction needs for educational faculties 
for schools of nursing. ”17 Construction funds were made available under the Nurse 

Training Act of 1964. 



Recommendation HI 

Community junior c olleges should be alerted to the federal funds available for tj^ 
construction o f academic facilitles~for nursing under the Nur se mMngA gtj3* 19 
bv means of a toint memorandum U: om the Ai^C-NLN interorganlzatlon committee. 

The inadequacy in slxe and variety of to local hospital and community heiUth agen- 
cies ranked third as the most dlseour'iglng factor selected by colleges tot had deemed 
not to establish a nursing program and by colleges that were still considering estab- 
lishing the program. ^ ^ 

The community junior college cannot control the adequacy of tb^ faculties it must 

have in order to conduct an associate deipree nursing program. The -ollege can oiuy 
select from what is avaUable in the community . If the hospitals within commuting dis- 
tance of die coUege do not offer die number and variety of patients necessary to meet 
the needs of nursing students, the college cannot eonsldcn: establishing a nursing pro- 
gram. Most colleges use more than one Iwspltal to provide the variety of experiences 
required to achieve die objectives of the program. In a study of 44 programs, over 

half utilized the facilities of tliree or four hospitals. IS 

Very few of the colleges that conducted nursing programs selected this factor as one 
of the most discouraging. One solution to solving the problem of Inadequate size and 
variety of cUnical facilities is time. As the population of communities groiv, Increased 
facilities for health care must be provided. Two administrators indicated that th ^s had 
been the case in their situations. In one situation, additional hospitals had been B“Ut, 
and odiers had expanded their facilities. In the otlier situadon, the local hospitm had 
built an addition. Undoubtedly, other community junior colleges presently faced with 
tills deterring factor will find that it will cease to be a deterrent witliln the next five 

to ten years. 

The odier solution fo this problem of inadequate clinical facilities Is to use the ex- 
isting facilities imaginatively and carefully. There is no ag?reement among nurse ^u- 
cators concerning the size and the variety of the hospital census necessary to supply 
learning experiences sufficient for a class of a given size. If the experiences available 
in tlie local hospitals and community healtii agencies are carefully assessed by nurse 
educators familiar with the pliilosophy and the purposes of die associate degree nursing 
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creciair JfeciaKrsi ®d®cissi toy adjfalal M i' atj EBr s ^ colleges that bad a nursing program* 

TMs ^&jctcc was ®^c<3iffiiiisfe©^pesily to^ j^spondents in tbe other two categories of col- 
leges be ca « i se mo&c ef itoem. feaei Bofereacbed this stage in their planning* K they had 
tried ip- Hre a wssm a i imiiisl gatogii would undoubtedly have selected this factor 

aS'O^ of ^ 

& mh €xwM^A m poetemrf ^tioanalre survey of graduate programs 
in mx^ssss m c»st wMcto mm pe^need teachers icx diploma and associate degree 

aa^i^pri^ass. A iDotal of 3 ^ im: of npossiMe 44 institutions responded. Three of 
t fy^ said diey dM »ot ii$fec«iadaipe among p:ogcams> although they prepared teachers 
fee each, Twm^-mc m m xemaMsg fastfeitio^ said th^ prepared teachers for as- 
fpnff-qdiP> degree pR^r'®®®* TMri^-sbc of the instltudons provided information 

on the fiffw!phfyr of sBise iDtsastoesrs sompfetS^ the masters degree program during the 
19a3-B6l, Tfee Bcmljer graefoated firom each program ranged from 2 
to m, wm. n ri^xjctasd ORal of 517. Twen^ the institutions that reported masters 
'|ircgr®ns' la r^Miiag ^ tm oar §sm^ ^aduates tohig the academic year . No gradu- 
ates were 17 of tfeir 2S n s stitut i O 'ns that said they maintained programs 

prqpa 3 i^«sactes spedSeally fear teaslfe^in associate degree nursing programs. The 
resadali^a.^ pcodeced tmgradtea^ Mentlfled as fiiKiing employment in 

this type of pcogriaa.^^ Tbtm statistics sMd some li^ on the reasons college admin- 
Isttiitocs expecieoceii &SgxiU^ m Snfeg qualified nurse admhdstrators . 

A more receat leieiled ttoafe tslversltfes preparing nurse teachers did not be- 
lieve a wsemsmj to toeactes specificaily for the community junior college 

aarsii^irogr^. M 1953. Ibedicl: coadiKted a study in order to make proposals for 
the pirqparadne of tssaclaars of liitsiE^ fe to community junior college Her findings 

were based oa iatsrtoKS witli 23 faetilEy numbers preparing teachers of nursing in 11 
masters programs. Stoe SsmA *"to majmrfty of to respondents did not consider specif- 
ic ,pr gptri^ Htnrsiag la to conammltv jiudor college necessary: they do 

not mm oBar lii ®»r do ^bm to.^^ Cbllege admhdstxators are faced with a double 
proiJiem: scai^ of gtadeiiies firota mssstars programs to prepare teachers and lack 



Om of mwiSjtB of iMs ^tBatfea was aiparent in the returns to a postcard ques- 

tioBEalxe ssaatt iss sdbos^ of BHTsiBg NLN In January 1962 • Fifty -three associate 
d g grgg pcograjsas ia Fw ird f ag ; isepoEted timt 22 budgeted positions for nurse faculty were 
vacasat. Tlie pBOgratim iadicafied the p^paratioa of their full-time nurse faculty 
y-iy itnii^Bi spe!: ^^l) iij^oQiaS&B02rslBg|1.4 p^cent. (2) associate degreOi 4.2 per 

ZF.lparceat. <4> masters degree, 64.3 percent, and 
doR»m d£gte«, 3.0 pacce^.^ Altoig^ 94 percent of the budgeted nurse faculty 
po^tioBs iad Iw i.. ffiOed. atoaofi: oae-tliM Md been filled by persons holdhig less tlian 



a 'mascsrs 

Tlie W.IC. Fcsiiaiiitioa Repeat: of 1961 discussed the problem of faculty re- 



p«* Th f pg idia|^ pgobaem- ec^^aglng to attention of state and local profes- 

sioealperscim^ feas been tofc cf to reenthment of faculty. The nature of the as- 
sociim pecmlss more initiative and creativity on the part of the 

Realty ihaa Is sooieflmes possiMc In to traditional program. It has not been an 



easy task to find persons fulfilling such requirements, and from quality and quantity 
standpoints, the recruitment of carefully selected faculty, a primary requisite to 
the success of the program, continues to be dlfficult.^^ 

The need for qualified nurse faculty is desperate. One can only conclude it will be- 
come even worse as more community junior colleges attempt to establish nursing pro- 
grams. Thirty-nine have already announced target dates (see Table 4), 

Conclusion III 

There is an urgent need to prepare qualified nurse administrators and nurse faculty 
so that additional associate degree programs in nursing can be established by interested 
colleges. 



Recommendation IV 

Community junior colleges should not inaugurate associate degree programs in 
nursing unless or until they can secure a sufficient number of qualified nurse faculty 
to staff the program . 

This does not imply that colleges should not proceed to do all the necessary pre- 
planning. They should take steps to explore the feasibility of establishing a nursing 
program. ly using criteria presented later in this • hapter, college administrators 
should be able to decide whether or not it is feasible to establish a nursing program. 

If all the criteria otlier than the need for qualified nurse faculty can be met, the col- 
lege should inform the community of its intention to inaugurate a nursing program when 
qualified faculty becomes available. This announcement should serve as an incentive 
for potential nurse faculty members who are Interested in becoming qualified for ap- 
pointment to the college staff. 

Nurses with a baccalaureate degree and an Interest in teaching in community junior 
college nursing programs should be urged to attend one of die masters degree programs 
that prepare teacliers of nursing for these programs. Other nurses with a masters de- 
gree in a clinical and/or functloiial major could qualify themselves for faculty appoint- 
ment by attending short-term educational programs. Rudlck proposed that graduate 
schools now offering specific programs of preparation for teaching nursing in the com- 
munity junior college offer such workshops and institutes. Tills would be a valuable 
means for potential nurse faculty members to become qualified for appointment. 



Recommendation V 



Students in baccalaureate degree nursing programs should be apprised of die oppor- 
tunities available to qualified nurse instructors in communiftr junior college nursing 
programs. 

There are several means of Implementing tills recommendation; 

1, Nurse administrators and/or instructors In community junior college nursing 
programs should seek opportunities to participate as visiting lecturers In bacca- 
laureate nursing programs for such courses as history of nursing, trends In 
nursing, and orientation to nursing. 
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2t Nurse administrators in community Junior college nursing programs should ar- 
range scheduled visits to colleges with baccalaureate nursing programs for the 
purpose of interesting students in the opportunities available for nurse Instructors 
in community Junior colleges. Interested students should be encouraged to qualify 
for the masters degree in college teaching. 

3, Students In baccalaureate degree nursing programs should be invited to visit com- 
munity Junior college nurstag programs so that they can inform themselves about 
the programs. 



CRITERIA ADMINISTRATORS CAN USE TO HELP THEM DECIDE 
WHETHER OR NOT TO ESTABLISH A NURSING PROGRAM 

It is not impossible for a college to establish a nursing program even though there 
are discouraging factors in the situation. This was demonstrated by the college admin- 
isttrators wlto successfully inaugurated a program, M of them had faced discouraging 
factors. In fact, 80 percent of the factors included in the questionnaire had been con- 
sidered critical by some of them during the founding period of their program. But 
rather than wait for the perfect situation, th^ had h^led these critical factors in a 
way that made it possible for them to establish the nursing program. 

Knowing what one has to deal with when implementing a proposed idea affords one 
the opportunity to preplan and also to prepare alternate courses of action. The factors 
that had discouraged respondents in this study v/ere used to develop criteria that would 
help administrators who might in the future want to determine the feasibility of estab- 
lisldng an associate degree nursing program in a particular community Junior college 
to know what to look for in a situation and alert them to areas that are likely to require 
future administrative action. 



Conclusion V 

Administrators of community junior colleges can use criteria to help them to decide 
whether or not to establish an associate degree program in nursing In a particular com - 
munity junior college. Criteria for such use are; 

1. Intracollege factors are conducive to establishing and conducting an associate de- 
gree nursing program, 

a. The college has ways and means of financing a planning period for the nursing 
program prior to the admission of students. 

b. At the close of the planning period, the college is prepared to finance the nurs- 
ing program in the same way it finances all othc^ college programs, 

c. Classroom and laboratory space is available, as well as administrative space 
lor the faculty of die nursing department and space for files, storage, and 
supplies, 

d« The existing administrative organization provides for the guidance, direction, 
and supervision necessary for successfully establishing and conducting a nurs- 
ing program. 

e. The college is accredited by tlie appropriate regional accrediting association 
or is taking steps toward accreditation. 



1. The list of priorities covering future plans for the collet provides for estab- 
lishing a new program at this particular time. 

2. Clinical facEltles are available for use in the teaching of nursing. 

a. There are hospitals within commuting distance of the college, 

b. The local hospitals and community health agencies arc adequate In size and in 
variety of patients. 

c. The local hospitals are suitable for use in the teaching of nursing. 

d. The local hospitals are willing to have their facilities used for the college 
nursing program. 

3. Findings of a community survey support the college's interest in establishing a 
nursing program. 

a. There is a need for nurses in the community. 

b. There is a sufficiently large potential student body for the college to Justify 
establishing a nursing program. 

c « Organhaed luirse groups in the community support the estabUshmeat of a nurs- 
ing program by tte college. 

d. There are positive reactions to the appropriateness of Imving a nursing crea- 
tion program in the college. 

4. Information from Informed sources confirms the feasibility of the establishment 
of a nursing program the college. 

a. Information on associate degree nursing programs obtained from such sources 
as the NLN and the AAJG indicates that the college lias the necessary resources 
to establish a nursing progiram. 

b. Communications with administrators of colleges wMi nursing pro^ams verify 
the appropriateness of the college's becoming involved in nursing. 

5. The college can obtain the necessary legal approval for establishing a nursing 
program. 

a. The state board of nursing supports the establishment of a nursmg program by 
the college. 

b. The regulations of the state board of nursing permit the development Of a nurs- 
ing curriculum within the framework of the college. 

c. The state department of education approves the establislimsst of a nursing pro- 
gram by the college. 

6. A qualified nurse administrator and nurse faculty are available to staff the pro- 
posed program. 

The use of these crimrla will save administrative time by lielping the administrator 
to focus on factors tliat need to be assessed before a sound decision can be made. Th^ 
can be useful for the administrator who wants to set up a timetable of priorities for the 
exploratory period. The criteria can also be used to Justify the decision tliaC is even- 
tually made concerning whether or not to establish a nurslqg program. 

These criteria need not be confined to use within tlsj college. Groups mr individuals 
in tlie community who are Interested in having tiie college establish a nursing program 
should be famiUar with them. Organized nurse groups in particular should become 
familiar with tlie criteria that the college uses to lielp It decide whetiier or not to es- 
tablish a nursing program. 
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Reconunendation VI 






Tlie Statement ”CrReria for^Use by College Admlnlgtrators Who Want to Determine 
the Feasibility of Bstabliehing an Associate Deggee Nursing Program In a Particular 



CommuRlty JutUog College'* should he widely publicized and made available to comma 
nity junior colleges interested in egtabliglUng agiociate degree nureing p gogrami 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR THE FOUNDING FERIOD 



The more steps that are taken before a decision is finally made to inaugurate a 
nursing program, the more likelihood there is for the program to be successfully es- 
tablished. This statement is based on the replies to the questionnaire item that asked 
the respondents to indicate wWch of ten steps tliey had taken. A comparison of the 
percent of respondents by category who took each of the ten steps reveded that colleges 
with a nursing program had the highest. In other words, the colleges that were success- 
ful in establishing a nursing pco^am liad taken the greatest number of steps before the 
decision was finally made to proceed. 

The various steps take time. Many of them require the personal attention of the col- 
lege administrator. While the administrator is givinghis attention to this task, some 
of Ws other responsibilities must be carried by supporting admlidstrative personnel. 
This requires an administeative organization large enough to provide for this sort of 
flexibility. It has previously been reported (hat approximately SOjercent of the col- 
leges that had a nursing program had Ml-time enrollments over 500, while only 30 
percent of the colleges in the other two categories had Ml-time enrollments over 500. 
The size of the administrative organization in the college is influenced by the size of 
the enrollment. Colleges with large Ml-time enrollments need a more comprehensive 
administrative structure tlian do colleges with small full-time enrollments. The find- 
ings in tiiis study surest that colleges with Ml-time enroltoents under 500 may have 
difflculty in providing the administrative time needed for the plamdng that precedes the 

successM establishment of a nursing program. 

Shannon's findings do not support this. In his study of community college presidents, 
he used size of the college as a control factor. He made tlds statementj 

An observation made often by administrators is that size of college (enrollment) 
makes considerable difference in how a president will rank areas of work in terms 
of their consumption of Ms time and their importance to effective admlnlstratlon.25 

The review of Ms data, Shannon said, "indicated the size of the college was not a major 
determining factor in the president's choice of responses to most of the questions in the 
questionnaire study. "26 

One of Shannon's other findings is also of interest for the present study. In tlie sec- 
tion of the questionnaire dealing witli curriculum, ho asked the presidents to indicate 
how often they conferred with community members about instituting or dianglng a spe- 
cific course or courses. ApproMmately 12 percent said th^ never did, about 44 per- 
cent said th^ conferred once or twice a year, and 37 percent said they conferred at 
least several times a year but not as often as montlily.27 

At least 4 of the 10 planning steps to wMch the respondents were asked to react in 
the present study required the college administrator to go into the community or have 
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contacf. with community individuals or groups# Shannon's findings indicate that this is 
not usual practice. The writer has already made reference to Medsker's findings ob- 
tained through interviews with junior college adminlstcators. Many admitted to him 
that institutions themselves were partly to blame for the lack of empliasls on terminal 
work# One of the factors they mentioned was the ex^a effort required to Implement 
an occupational program#^® This was voiced by the administrator in the present study 
v/ho said, "It is a tough Job to get an expensive and new program started." The data 
in the present indicate that the community junior college administrator who is 
interested in establishing a nursing program must be prepared to devote many hours 
of Ws time to the planning of activities during the founding period. BUechel pointed this 
out. "It will be a time-consuming endeavor in die beglniUng, but as the program devel- 
ops, less attention will be needed because of the cooperative acceptance of vidues."29 
The time-consuming character of the planning period is emphasized in a report &om 
theW.K. Kellogg Foundation, 

There is no question about the satisfaction of tlio participating community colleges 
with tl^ associate degree program. The amount of time and energy spent the 
presidents of these institutions in planning and facUltatlng this educational innova- 
tion confirms this fact. The idea sometimes strikes such enthusiasm that it is nec- 
essary to stress to a college adnUnlstrator the necessity for a planning period pcior 
to the admission of students to the program— to evoke the employment of a qualified 
director and faculty, the selection of the proper general education courses, the in- 
terpretation of the curriculum to the junior college faculty, the surveying of clinical 
facilities in the community offering the best opportunities for learning experiences 
and the preparation of course outlines and library materials. 



Conclusion VI 

College administrators who have had no previous experience in establishlng.a nurs - 
ing program can conserve planning time by deciding what activities should be under- 
taken before a decision is finally made to establish or not to establish a program. 

Responses ^om the administrators who had established nursing programs indicated 
that they considered all of the ten steps listed in the questionnaire necessary. For ex- 
ample, one of tliem said, "Step A tlirough H in Section IV should be carefully followed." 
But there was no agreement among these respondents concerning the sequence in wMch 
these activities should be u;ider taken (see Appendix N). 

The proposed activities listed below are a composite, developed btom the sequence 
of steps taken by the respondents that had established a nursing program, tlie comments 
of these respondents, the personal experiences of the writer, and a review of relevant 
lit<n;ature« It is assumed tliat the sequence in which these activities will be undertaken 
will vary according to the particular circumstances in each institution. 

1. Conduct a comprehensive community survey to determine the need for consider- 
ing the establishment of a nursing program by the college. 

2. Apprise tlie college board of trustees of the survey results. 

3. Apprise college faculty of tlie proposed program. 

4. Notify the state board of nursing of the college's interest in establishing a nursing 
program. 
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5. Coiitact adminisGiratoxg o{ local hospitals and hcaldi agencies to determine l£ the 
hoards ol these InstitMtions nre willing to cooperate with the college in the educa- 
tion o£ nurses* 

6. Appoint a lay advisory or exploratory committee to assist college administeation 
to determine the feasibility of establishing a nursing program, 

7. Use consultants when appropriate to assist college administration and the advisory 
committee to explore the feasibility of establishing a nursing program, 

8. Survey community hospitals and health agencies to detefmine their adequacy for 
use in the teaching of nursing. 

9. Develop a tentative curriculum in order to secure initial approval of the program 
by the state board of nursing and/or the state department of education, 

10. Project budget and staffing needs for the proposed program, 

11. Tate steps to hire a nurse administrator for the proposed pogram. 



Recommendation VII 

The 8tatem@S *' Suggested Listef Activities for Use by College Administrators Who 
f , are Faced with the Decision of Whether or Not to Establish an Associate Degree in Nurs - 

^ ing in a Particular Community Junior College” should be widely publicized and made 

available to community junior colleges and other individuals or groups Interested in 
establishing associate degree programs in nursing . 



WHY COLLEGES CONSIDER NURSING 

One of the assumptions of dlls study was that community Junior colleges would con- 
tinue to establish associate degree programs In nursing in order to Rilfill their commu- 
nity service function. The findings support tills assumption. Community need was 
given as the reason why colleges considered establishing nursing programs by at least 
50 percent of the respondents in each college category. The interest of hospitals and 
hospital -connected Individuals or groups was another frequent reason why colleges eon» 
sidered Inaugurating a nursing program. Hospital Interest v/as most evident among the 
colle^ges that had been successful in establishing a nursing program. The interest of 
potential students appeared to have negligible influence on whether or not the college 
decided to establish a nursing program. 

Very few colleges mentioned tiie interest of the nursing profession as a reason why 
they considered a program. Not one respondent from a college tiiat had decided not to 
establish a nursing program said tlmt nurses had been interested. Apparently nurses 
are content to stand silently by while other Interested individuals or groupsi who see 
the potential of this type of nursing education, pick up the leadership role that the pro- 
fession should assume. 

The problem was well expressed by Tschudin. 

At times it seems that we liave been running so hard to keep up with chan^g condi- 
tions of pcactice resulting Jbcom tiie revolutionary advances in medical science imd 
teclmology and we have been so Involved with our feelings and resistance to change 
that we have been unable to plan ahead and Initiate the very changes wMch would 
yield better care for patie^tb and better education for nursing personnel. 31 
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The nurgtog profegsion eliould be appriged of the fact that It is neglecting Its arespon - 
gihiUty for aesumlflg a leadership role in the movement of iwrglng education Into the 
comimmUy feniog coUeges, 



THE SOURCES OF ASSISTANCE 



The colleges used a wide vai^Iety ot sources of assistance while exploring the feasi- 
bility of establlshtog a mirslng program# A few sources were used feequently by col- 
leges in all three categories# 

The largest percentage of respondents in all three eoUege categories turned to hos- 
pitals and/or hospital-connected individuals, groups, or associations for assistance. 

It is iiReresting to speculate on the reasons wlty educational institutions turned to 
service institutions for assistance in exploring the possibility of establishing an occu- 
padosal pcogram. Ihe first and most obvious reason has to do with cooperation. Un- 
less the service instlttitioa is wining to cooperate with the educational institution by 
making itself available as a laboratory, no occupational program can be developed, 

Ihe 6^c»d reason concerns the future emplt^ment of the prsonnel who are to be edu- 
cated. It is reasonable to expect that an educational institution would turn to the hiture 
employers of their graduates to find out what functions these graduates would be ex- 
pected to perform la the sm^vice institution. Also, tiie service institution could be ex- 
pected to J®ow the empl(^ment oppormnlties available, not only in that service agency 
but la others wltWa the coaimunlty . It might also be aaticlpated that per sonncl la the 
service lastitiitioa would be familiar witii state licensure requirements for members 
of the service occupation in that particular state. And lastly, there might be the ex- 
pectation that membffics of the smrvice institution would be familiar with the character- 
istics of the proposed program and also the nature of the curriculum. 

All these reasons for colleges to turn to hospitals for assistance arc justifiable, 
except the last. Hospital administrators and nursing service personnel are not educa- 
tors. It is Important for them to realize this limitation If and wlien colleges look to 
them for assistance la curriculum development. 

Beesause communlly junior colleges are turning to IwsplMs and hospital-connected 
indlviduiAs and/or groups for assistance, hospital personnel should be knowledgeable 
about tiie associate degree nursing pcogram, Tliey should be well Informed concerning 
the factors the college will look for when the hospital is survived to determine its 
sultabflUty for use as & cooperating institution. Tlie hospital administrator and tlie con- 
trolling board should be familiar with the written agreement the college wfil want to de- 
velop la order to secure the use of the hospital for the teaching of nursing. 

The American Hospital Association and its constituent organizations should help 
their membarstilps to prepare for the time they may be approached by a community 
junior college seeking to use their hospital as a cooperating agency. Such preparation 
could be accompUshed through planned programs at regional and state meetings of the 
associations. Particularly effective programs would Involve joint participation of col- 
lege administrators, nurse administrators of associate degree nursing programs, mem- 
bers and staffs of state boards of nursing, hospital administrators, and directors of 
nursing services in hospitals cooperating with community junior colleges and graduates 
from these programs. 
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State Iwaids of nuffgiiig were mentioned ae a valued source of asslstanee lay half ot 
the respondents that had nursing programs. In contrast to this, about a quarter of the 
respondents in the odier two categories of colleges mentioned their assistance. 

The data in this study point to two possible reasons for the more Sequent mention 
of state board asslstanee by colleges that had guccessfuUy established a program. All 
these colleges had officially notified the state board of nursing of thete interest m es- 
tablishing a nursing progrmn during the founding period. This step had been taten by 
only a third of the respondents in the other two categories of colleges. If the state 
board of nursing is not officially nottfled of the college's interest, how can it be of 

assistance? ” e 

This need for die college tc communicate with the state board of nursing was one ot 

the principles formulated by Buechel, "The colle^ establishes clear two-way commu- 
nication with the state licensure body for nurses. "32 fo his opinionj 



If the college desires to enter education for nursing, its first responsibility, after 
the local need aid support have been asswed, is to establish communications with 
the legal board of licensure in the state. 33 



The second reason relates to the filling that in some s/ojatio.« the state board of 
nursing did not encourage the college to establish a nursing program. This was men- 
tioned by 20 percent of die respondents that had decided not to establish a nursing pro- 
gram, and by 13 percent of those still considering the program. Oidy 5 percent of 

the colleges that had a pcogtam mentioned tMs factor. 

The legal reasons for state boards te discourage associate degree nursing programs 
have Practically disappeared. According to information coUeeted by the American 
Nurses' Association ty means of a questionnaire survey in I9d2, 
states that required that programs in nursing be three years in length. Since that 
date, the attorney general of one of these states has ruled that community junior col- 
leges ii that state may inaugurate programs In nursing. This means that there is no 
legal barrier to the establishment of associate degree nursing programs in the commu- 
nity junior colleges of 45 states. 

The reasons why some of the colleges that participated hi this study were not en- 
couraged by their state boards of nursing are known. In some instances, the reasons 
were justifiable. For instance, one college that did not establish a program said: 



The state board of nursing and vocational department approved anotlier junior col- 
lege 50 miles from here and would not approve an application at this time. They 
felt one school was enough in this area. 



In other Instances, the reasons were not so clear. For instance, one college P^esi- 
dent who was still considering estabUshlng a nursing program wrote this reply to the 
question "What changes will have to occur before you can make a decision to establish 

an associate degree nursing program?" 

Probably a change in the administration or management of ^oard of Nursing. You 
have to fight this group every Inch of the way to get anything done. According to 
their attitudes and lack of understanding and cooperation, there must be too many 

nurses already. 
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Conclusion VII 



Community junior colleges that officially notify the state board of nursing of their 
interest in establishing a nursing program and who reeeiye encouragement Irom that 
boned are more likely to be successful in inaugurating a program than colleges that do 
not notify the state board oi their interest and/or do not receive encouragement * 

The mmslng profession should be concerned that oiUy the strong community junior 
colleges become involved in associate degree nursing education. The profession looks 
to the state boards of nursing to see that this is accomplished. However, state boards 
will not influence the development of quality associate degree programs in nursing un- 
less and until they assume a leadership role in each state. The state boards need to 
do more than wait to react to proposals brought to them by individud, community junior 
colleges. 

In each state, the board of nursing is in a position to look at the whole state picture. 
Using criteria similar to those developed in this study, the board can encourage the 
community junior colleges tliat meet most of these criteria to give consideration to es- 
tablishing associate degree nursing programs. This kind of approach would place the 
board of nursing in a positive rather than a negative position. It would also serve to 
discourage the weak colleges who should not be entertaining the thought of establishing 
a nursing program. 

Recommendation DC 

State boards of nursing should make available to the community junior colleges in 
their states criteria simi lar to those developed in this study so that those colleges with 
a potential for developing a strong associate degree program in nursing can be identi- 
fied and supported . 



National League for Nursing 

NLN was mentioned as a source of assistance by respondents in all categories of 
colleges but most frequently by those from colleges that had successfully established 
a nursing program. Apparently, more administrators of colleges tliat had established 
a nursing program were aware of the assistance available from NLN than administra- 
tors in the other two categories of colleges. Perhaps there was a greater sense of ur- 
gency to get the program established in those colleges. It has already been pointed out 
that a high percentage of *'Iie colleges tliat established a program *did so because of die 
need for nurses in the community and also because of the Interest of hospitals. 

NLN is an unfamiliar source of assistance to most college administrators. To use 
the resources of tills organization, administrators must first be aware of its existence 
and the services it can supply. Those who have attended the annual conferences on 
nursing at the annual AAJC conventions have had an opportunity to become familiar with 
the services of NLN. Other administrators have learned about NLN through the staffs 
of state boards of nursing. Also, administrators familiar with the services of NLN 
have passed their information on to other administrators. 

NLN has rendered valued services to community junior colleges Interested in nursing 
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education# It must continue these services in the &ture. As the number of interested 
colleges increase and also the numosr of programs, more services will be demanded 
from HLN# The organization must prepare to meet these increased demands through 
an increase in publications relating specifically to associate degree nursing programs, 
an Increase in consultation services to individual colleges, intensified efforts to inform 
a wide variety of publics concerning the nature of die program, and workshops and con- 
ferences to assist colleges already Involved in this type of nursing education. 

Very few of the participants in this study had received assistance from the AAJG. 

The highest percent of respondents who mentioned receiving assistance from this organ- 
ization, 9 percent, were from colleges that had established nursing programs. It 
seems logical for junior colleges to turn to their own professional organization with the 
expectation that that organization can give them necessary assistance. 

Brick said, ’'One of the most important determinants of what the junior college will 
eventually be is its own professional organization— the AAJG. "35 Within the AAJG, ^ 
the Gommlsslon on Curriculuiii gives direction to junior college technical education.' 

The work of this commission, for some reason, is not reaching the individual colleges. 
Here is an appropriate problem for the commission to explore. If community junior 
colleges cannot receive assistance in developing technical or semiprofessional programs 
from dieir own organization, they will look elsewhere. To get help In establishing nurs- 
ing programs, the junior colleges have most frequently turned to hospitals. The AAJG 
needs to reevaluate the help community junior colleges are going to want In the future 
as they continue to establish nursing programs . This will bo pairtleularly necessary 
the future services of junior colleges are to include dlv©csifled technical instruction. 
Brick sees this service influencing the future direction of the AAJG. 

To make sure that junior colleges supply the necessary services, the Association 
will have to stimulate and assist junior colleges to develop comprehensive curricula 
with special attention to technical education and community services.^® 

The AAJG can be assisted In its reevaluation of the future help community junior col- 
leges will need in establishing nursing programs through its already existing relation- 
ship with NLN. The mechanism exists for a cooperative endeavor of these two organi- 
zations through their inter organization committee on nursing. 



Recommendation X 



The respective boards of the AAJG and NLN should charge their representatives on, 
the interagency committee o f the two organizations with the responsibility of developing 
a blueprint for the future for tlie purpose of assisting witli the development of associate 
d egree programs in nursing in community junior colleges. 

The AAJG should continue to include a program on nursing at its annual conventions. 
Carefully developed programs with participation Ity qualified nurse educators can be an 
effective source of assistance for individual administrators. Data in this study revealed 
tliat many of the colleges interested in establisliing nursing programs were in states 
that did not have this type of nursing education. The state boards of nursing in these 
states have had little or no experience witli associate degree nursing programs, so the 
help they can give is limited. Administrators of colleges in these states would welcome 
assistance through annual AAJG meetings on nursing. 
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ADMINISTRATORS ARB THE HIDDEN FACTOR 



College admlnisteators were the principal initiators ol the idea that their college 
establish a nursing program. This finding supports Buechel’s principle of "a prime 
mover at the administrative level. ”39 Buechel maintained that the real need for a 
prime mover who could communicate with all the various groups interested in nursing 
was vital to the establishment of an experimental program in nursing,^® 

The data in this study showed that there were no substantial differences between the 
colleges that had decided not to establish a nursing program, those that were still con- 
sidering its establishment, and those that had established the program. All of them 
had had discouraging factors to contend with. In fact, respondents in dl three catego- 
ries of colleges had selected the same two factors as the most discouraging to them. 

The factor that appears to have made the difference in the colleges that succcssftilly 
established nursing programs was the way the administrators had handled discouraging 
factors. These administrators had used imagination, initiative, and determtaation. 
Apparently, th^ had resolved not to let any obstacle stand in the way of their goal to 
establish such a program. As one of them said; 

If you have proper hospital resources hi your community and they are willing to co- 
operate with you in organtelng a 2 -year program, then there should be no other ob- 
stacle that cannot be overcome. 

When one compares the reasons why colleges c<msldered establishing a nursing pro- 
gram by category of college, the similarity hi reasons is striking. Tills factor appar- 
ently did not affect the college’s success in establishing a program. 

There were differences between categories of colleges in relation to the sources of 
assistance the colleges had used, inmost all of the colleges that had established a 
nursing program, 94 percent, named a source of assistance. This was true of oidy 60 
percent of the resporaients in the other two categories. Another difference was that 
many of the colleges that had a nursing program nam«l several sources of assistance. 
This was not true of the respondents in the other two categories of colleges. 

These findings offer additional clues to the reasons why some administrators were 
successful in establishing a nursing program. Apparently, these administrators felt 
secure enough to obtain assistance for a new venture. They obtained assistance from 
a variety of sources and were knowledgeable concerning the most valuable sources of 
assistance. 

Other clues point to tlie administration as the hidden factor that contributed to the 
successful establishment of a nursing program. The colleges having such a program 
had carried out many more planning activities tiian the colleges in tlie other two cate- 
gories, The administrators in the successful colleges were responsible for initiating 
these activities. For instance, over 80 percent of these collegss had conducted a com- 
munity survey. Tliis meant tliat a plan of action had to be developed and Implemented 
and the results evaluated. Over half of these colleges had undertaken such a survey as 
their first activity. It appears that administrators who believe in a nursing program 
and push it can be successful in establishing it. 
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appears to be the hidden factor that Influences 



associate degree nursing programs In community junior 



iSrecttjc of tiie recognized the importance of the chief adminis- 
trate o®cer of fc cottege ia m introductory speech made at a 

j»or <«3ilege c oeieyeas c e fe^iialfew Ycnrk fe 195 S. EdmuM J. Gleazer said, "If there 
is siigle imm: l&a* is wrnm ImpiEtaae: at tMs particular time in junior college de= 

v^opiaoiv & wM bs rise qasi% ct the top administration. "40 

Fo^tdaGoB, ffiffipsersiy costers jfe tlse prqp^f^n of junior college administrators 
were estjisi^liei a »a wiversiSies i® 196®*^^ The findings of this study should be of 
c ^ xeaa to fctoie »&iiaisiratacs etoateci in these centers . Not all of them will 

be involved in establishing technical 
^fetsing can be used as an example of the re- 
s ^jnsl b tl l t iies wr awfaigi^ araitoc jf^ees w&oi he decides to develop such programs in his 





to students enrolled in university 




seeking a position in a community 
Jemloir ccil^, Ik^tsatiaft aarse atelnlstrates should be familiar with the criteria ad- 
toMstoJtors ca isse to be%i lis®:® to declife whether <re not to establish a nursing pro- 
gram* M m fflerse aSsiaSstrator is asiKd to consider appointment to a college faculty 
as the diiectoc ©f s pceptoed assjcfato degree program, she should ascertain whether 
tile sJtesdOB lias lie(tocari!£ii% as^sed by the use of the criteria . If she discovers 

the state hoard of nursing would support the es- 
she should delay her decision on ac- 

He Use «if adClvacies foe college administrators presented earlier in this 

clapeer cas also he i^eisd to itoice Mminlstrators. If college administration 

Mres a nsrse simiheastzator as tite first stop tmvard establishing a nursing program, 

'tite aamrse: admiBtscratiog wili .foe fixed with many problems if she accepts the appoint- 
toeoft* Sg|3pOi^ iGartostoij^e, Ihatidtor sheishired^ the college administrator contacts 
a local hospfeal admM?ftratiQE to deaanatlae if the boaixl of the hospital is willing to co- 
operato wisii llie coU^ 1® a wmsSs^ pto^am. Imagine the difficulties if the board is 
iSKdllhagto coGper^ asd tlie hm^k^ Is ome of only two In the community. The hospi- 
tal sitataUiOB skmM be assessed before the nurse administrator is appointed. 




Recommendation XII 

The finding s of this study should be made available to stud ents In graduate programs 
that are Drenarlng administrator s of associate degree programs In nurs^g * 



THE FUTURE 



Community junior colleges have the potential to make a signlflea^ contribution to 
nursing education. The nursing program developed In these Institutions has Passed 
throu^ infancy and is now entering the adolescent period, Like an adolescent, it is 
full of confidence at one moment and in need of reassurance the next. It continues o 
need guidance and encouragement. We now know tlie factors that have ® 

development and those that have hindered it. It is up to nurse educators and 
college educators who are interested in the further expansion of nursing education in 
lae community junior college to make use of this kaowledge. 
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APPENDIX A 



POSTCARD QUESTIONNAIRE 1 



Ocnober X4, 1963 

As part of my doctoral stu^ at Teachers College, Columbia University, I am iden- 
tifying the factors which have led to or deterred the establishment of associate degree 
nursing programs in community junior colleges# You have indicated an interest in de- 
veloping this type of nursing program at your college# Will you please contribute to 
this study by answering the question on the return side of this postcard and dropping it 
in the m^l. 



Sincerely yours, 



Mildred S# Schmidt 



Please check the appropriate space below; 

At this point wc; 

have decided not to establish an associate degree nursing program. 

^ are still considering the feasibility of establishing an associate degree 

nursing propam# 

are planning to establish an associate degree nursing program 
by date 

Name and position of person responding 



Name and location of college 



Date 
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APPENDIX B 



POSTCARD QUESTIONNAIRE 2 



October 28, 1963 



As part M my doctoral stu^ at Teachers College, Columbia University, I am study- 
ing the factors which have led to or deterred the establishment of associate degree 
nursing programs in community junior colleges. Will you please contribute to this 
phase of the stedy by answering the questions on the return side of this postcard and 
dropping it into the mail. 



Sincerely yours, 



Mildreds. Schmidt 



1. Have you ever had an Interest In establishing an associate degree nursing program 

in your college? Yes N o 

If ”no,” why not? 

2. If you answmrcd '*yes," check the appropriate space below; 

At this point we; 

have decided not to establish an associate degree nursing program, 

feel it Is quite unlikely we will establish an associate degree nursing 
program within the next 5 years, 

are still considering the feasibility of establislilng an associate 

degree nursing program. 

axe planning to establish an associate degree nursing program 

by date 
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^PENDl^ G 



COVERING LETTER FOR QUESTIONNAIRE 3 

OFFICE OF DOCTORAL STUDIES Teachers College 

Columbia University 

Student Workroom New Y ork 27 , New Y ork 

November 27, 1963 

1230 Amsterdam Avenue 
Box 215 

New York 27, New York 

I am engaged in a study to identify the factors which have led to or deterred the es- 
tablishment of associate degree nursing programs in community junior colleges. 
Through the past eleven years numbers of community junior colleges have explored 
the feasibility of offering an associate deipree nursing program. Some of these colleges 
established the program, others did not. Your college is one of those which decided 
not to establish the program or feels it is quite unlikely to do so. Since you were good 
enough to return the postcard questionnaire to me in October, I hope you will want to 
contribute from your experience to this phase of the study ^ answering the questions 
on the enclosed questionnaire. 

There is an urgent need for the study, A recent report from the Surgeon General's 
Consultant Group on Nursing has recommended a substantld. increase in tlie number of 
colleges offering this type of nursing program. There are some factors that a commu- 
nity junior college should consider if it is going to establish an associate degree pro- 
gram in nursing. No current material is available to assist the college with this deci- 
sion, Your experience would be helpful to those colleges considering tiie establishment 
of a nursing program. 

This questionnaire is concerned with the founding period, from the time the college 
expressed Interest in establishing the program to die time the decision was finally 
made not to proceed. If you were not at the college during tliat period, please ask an 
appropriate member of your staff familiar with the events to answer the questions. 

Please mail the questionnaire in the enclosed, self-addressed envelope by Decem- 
ber 13, 1963, if possible. 

-This research is being done under die direction of a Doctoral Committee composed 
of Professors Mildred L. Montag and Walter E. Slndlinger. 

Sincerely yours. 



Mildred S. Schmidt 



o 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 3 



Factors Relating to the Establishment of Associate.Degree 
Nursing Programs in Community Junior Colleges 



Your junior college is one of a number in the country which considered establishing 
a nursing program but tlien decided not to proceed. This questionnahee is designed to 
supply information to college administrators who mayi hi the future, be involved in 
deciding whether or not to establish this type of nurshig program in a particular com- 
munity junior college. Your willingness to share with oiers your experience will add 
immeasurably to this phase of the study. The information which you submit on this 
questionnaire will be considered confidential. In the report of the findings, neither you 
nor the institution you represent will be identified with the data you submit, 

I. The following factors have been identified by some college administrators as those 
which discouraged them from establishing an associate degree nursing program in 
their particular situation. Please read the list and check in Column A ^ose Which 
applied in your situation. 



A B 

Factors 
Applicable 
in Our 

Situation 

A. Witliin the college 

1. Estimated cost of the program indicated it would 

be among the most costly offerings of the college. 

2. College board of trustees did not approve of 

establishing a nursing program. 

3. College faculty felt nursing was an inappropri- 
ate curriculum offering. 

4. Physical and biological sciences were not in- 
cluded in the college course offerings. 

5 . Physical facilities were already taxed to 

capacity, 

6. Existing administrative organization did not 
provide die guidance, direction, and super- 
vision necessary for the success of a new 

program. 

7 . List of priorities covering future plans did not 
provide for establisliing a new program at tliat 

particular time. 
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8. CoMege is not accredited ^ the appropriate 
regional association. 

B, In relation to clinical facilities 

1, There are no hospitals within commuting 
distance of the college. 

2. The local hospital and community health 
agencies were inadequate in size or variety, 

3. A survey of the local hospital indicated it 

was unsuitable for use in the teaching of nursing, 

4, The controlling board of the local hospital was 
not willing to have the college use the hospital 
for the teaching of nursing, 

5 . The nursing department in the local hospital 
did not support the hospital's cooperating 
with the college for the proposed program. 

6, The local hospital was conducting a school of 
nursing and needed the hospital faculties for 
its own students. 

G. Findings of a community survey 

1. Potential students were too few to warrant the 
college's establishing a nursing program, 

2. There were too few positions for registered 
nurses in the community to justify the college's 
establishing a nursing program. 

3. Organized nurse groups in the community did 
not support the college's establlslilng a nursing 
program. 

4. Local medical staffs and/or medical societies 
did not support the college's establishing a 
nursing program,” 

5. Local higli school guidance counselors did not 
feel students would be interested in a nursing 
program. 

6. There were negative reactions to tlie appropri- 
ateness of having a nursing education program 
in tills college. 
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D, Information from outside sources 

1. Contacted the National League for Nursing and 
after studying the Information contained In the 
reply to the college's letter of Inquiry, the college 
came to the conclusion that It lacked the resources 
necessary to establish a nursing program. 

2. Information obtained during a meeting on nursing 
at the American Association of Junior Colleges' 
Annual Convention made It evident that the college 
lacked the resources necessary to establish a 
nursing program. 

3. After talking with administrators of colleges with 
nursing programs, administrators of this college 
decided not to become Involved In a nursing program. 

E . Approval of program 

1. The state board of nursing did not encourage the 
college to establish a nursing program. 

2. The regulations of the state board of nursing pre- 
vented the development of a nursing curriculum 
within the framework of the community junior 
college . 



F. Scarcity of faculty 

1. A qualified nurse administrator could not be found. 

G. Other (please specify). 



II. Now please go back and identify the tliree factors wlilch most influenced your de- 
cision not to establish a nursing program. Indicate the most important factor by 
placing, in Column B, #1 for the most important factor, #2 for the next most 
Important factor, and #3 for the next most important. 

III, Which of the following steps had been taken before the Enal decision was made not 
to establish a nursing program or to delay its establishment? 

Check those steps you did take in Column A. 

Indicate the sequence for the steps taken by placing, in Column B, #1 for the 
step taken first, #2 for the step taken second, et cetera. 



Steps 

Taken 



A 



B 

Sequence of 
Steps Taken 



A- A ccgmaiiniiy ssanney mas made ta cfecermine the 
need for and asnesrost la feaiiag the college es - 
a pE^^rasa ca BKJsrsSBg. 

B. The eoIle|?e Ixaird <si orascees mas apprised of 
the result s of tf» e sKarey. 

C. The state licoBtd of ao n slii^ mas o^Mly notified 
of liie asHt^'s isCHPest la esiE^hllshix^ a nursing 

PrOgTJQSl. 

D. Bosp&tals in itse coinn»L».ff.itty mere surveyed to 
determine iladcr ^ S eqpmy and mtllingi^ss to 
coc^raie l:y iaiviag tibelr iicIlMes u^d for 

^gf sGorsis^m _*=*=_== 

E. A Uc^ advisary €ir explamtory committee was 

appoinmd co advise adoaiidstration on 

f hg feasdbiliiy of a gtur^ing program * 

F. Ccaigalti 3 i@ %vesre lused to assist coiEege adminis ° 
txaiioQ CO derermlre the i^isihllity of establishing 

a ouzslz^ ppcigram. ^=== 

G. Colli^ admiaiistratlas pto|€cted budget and 

sstfJSng oeeds of it« gmoposed program. _______ ____«. 

H. <3o 11^€^ facali^ mere apprised of tie proposed 

program. ______ 

I. A tentative arofealkaa ia ourslng was developed, _______ 

|. Col^ge ashosMssraiioa took smps to hire a 

nurse admiaisiraisar far the pn^sed program. 

iC. Otiaer (please spee%). ____= 

IV. At wbar point ia lnaa ^ mas tiie decision made not to establish the program? 
Qr^e the lecier be^ow coexespooding to tiw smps in item #3. 

ASCDBFGIillK 

V. What were zeasoas or drcuzxt^ances which led the college to consider cstob** 
UsMog aa asscciaitt d^ree nursing program? 

VI. Please ii^ tiae iMe(s) of tl^ personCs) and the name(s) of the organlzatlon(s) or 

gros^s) fo oe a wtaa you riKieived valuaMe assistance while you were exploring 
th ifc of i* 5 gaWfi*gMgtg a nttr sing prooram. 
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VII. In your situation, did a particular person or group Initiate the idea of having the 
college establish a nursing program? 

If "yes," please Idenfity this person, 

VIII. Is there a poslblllty that you might establish an associate degree nursing program 
In the future? 



What changes would have to occur before you could make a positive decision? 



IX. Is there any information or advice you wish to share with other college adminis 
trators who may in the future be interested in establishing an associate degree 
nui-slng program? 



Name and title of person completing questionnaire. 



Please send the completed questionnaire to the address listed below at your earliest 
convenience. A stamped, self-addressed envelope is enclosed. 



Return to: 



Miss Mildred S. Schmidt 
Whittier Hall, Box 215 
1230 Amsterdam Avenue 
New York, New York 10027 
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APPENDIX D 



Table 34. Percent of Questionnaires Remrned from Community Junior 
Colleges That Decided Not to Establish a Nursing Program 



Returns 


Number 


Percent 


Completed questionnaire 


66 


81 


Letters 


4 


05 


Questionnaires with summarizing 
statements 


3 


04 


No response 


8 


10 


Total 


81 


100 
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APPENDIX E 



COVERING LETTER FOR QUESTIONNAIRE* 4 



Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 

Whittier Hall, Box 215 
1230 Amsterdam Avenue 
New York, New York 10027 

December 31, 1963 

I am engaged la a study to identify the factors which have led to or deterred the 
establishment of associate degree nursing programs in community junior colleges. 
Through the past eleven years, numbers of community colleges have explored the 
feasibility of offering an associate degree nursing prc^am. Some of tliese colleges 
establlsted the programs, others did not. Your college is one of those which is still 
considering the feasibility of establishing the program. Since you were good enou^ 
to Indicate this on a postcard questionnaire which you returned to me In October, I 
hope you will want to contribute furtlier from your experience to this phase of the study 
by answering the questions on the enclosed questionnaire. 

There Is an urgent need for this study. A recent report by the Surgeon General* s 
Consultant Group on Nursing has recommended a substantial increase In tte number of 
colleges offering tills type of nursing program. There are no current materials 
available to help a college decide whether or not It would be feasible for it to establish 
an associate degree nursing progptam. Since you are still considering the possibility 
of establishing this type of nursing program, your experience would bo helpful to other 
college administrators. 

This questionnaire covers the period between the college’s first express^ interest 
In establishing an associate degree nursing program to the present date. 

Please mall tills questionnaire In tlie enclosed, self-addressed envelope by 
January 20, 1964, If possible. 

This researcli is being done under the direction of a Doctoral Committee composed 
of Professors Mildred L. Montag and Walter E. Slndlinger. 

Sincerely yours. 



OFFICE OF DOCTORAL STUDIES 
Student Workroom 



Enc. 



Mildred S. Schmidt 



o 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 4 



Factors Relating to the Establishment of Associate Degree 
Nursing Programs in Community Junior Colleges 

Your junior college is one of a number in the country which is still considering 
the feasibility of establishing a nursing program. This questionnaire is desired to 
supply litformatlon to college administrators who may be Involved in the future in de- 
ciding whether or not to establish this type of nursing program in a particular commu' 
nlly junior college. Your willingness to share with others your experiences during 
this period of exploration will add Immeasurably to this phase of the study. The in 
formation which you submit in this questionnaire will be considered confidential. In 
the report of the findings, neither you nor the Instltutton you represent will be identi- 
fied with the data you submit. 

I. The following factors have been identified by some college administrators as those 
which discouraged them from establishing an associate degree nursing program in 
their particular situation. Please read the list and check in Column A those which 
are discouraging you from establishing the nursing program. 



A. Within the college 

1. Estimated cost of the program indicated it v/ould 
be among the most costly offerings of the college. 

2 * College l^ard of tarustees did not approve of 
establishing a nursing program. 

3. College faculty felt nursing was an inappropriate 
curriculum offering. 

4. Physical and biological sciences were not included 
in the college course offerings. 

5. Physical facilities were already taxed to capacity. 

6. Existing administrative organization did not pro- 
vide the guidance, dbcection, and supervision 
necessary for the success of a new progpfam. 

7. List of priorities covering future plans did not 
provide for establishing a new program at that 
particular time. 



Factors 
Applicable 
In Our 
Situation 
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8. College Is not accredited by the appropriate 
regional association# 

B, In relation to clinical facilities 

1. There are no hospitals within commuting 
distance of the college . 

2. The local hospital and community health 
agencies were Inadequate in size or variety # 

3. A survey of the local hospital indicated it was 
unsuitable for use in the teaching of nursing. 

4. The controlling board of the local hospital was 
not willing to have the college use the hospital 
for the teaching of nursing. 

5. The nursing department in the local hospital 
did not support the hospital's cooperating 
with the college for the proposed program. 

6. The local hospital was conducting a school 
of nursing and needed the hospital facilities 
for its own students. 

C . Findings of a community survey 

1 . Potenidal students were too few to warrant the 
college's establishing a nursing program. 

2. There were too few positions for registered 
nurses In the community to justify the college's 
establishing a nursing program. 

3. Ori^nized nurse groups In the eommunlfy did 
not support the establishment of a nursing 
program by the college . 

4. Local medical staffs and/or medical societies 
did not support the establishment of a nursing 
prog^ram by the college . 

5 . Local high school guidance counselors did not 
feel students would be Interested In a nursing 
program . 

6. There were negative reactions to the approprl- 
ateness of having a nursing education program 
In dlls college . 
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D, Information from outside sources 



A 



B 



1. Contacted the National League for Nursing and 
after studying the Information contained In the 
reply to the college's letter of inquiry, the ad- 
miniso^ation concluded that the college lacked 
the resources necessary to establish a nursing 
program. 

2. Information obtained during a meeting on nursing 
at the American Association of Junior Colleges' 
Annual Convention made It evident that the college 
lacked the resources necessary to establish a 
nursing program. 

3. After talking with administrators of colleges with 
nursing programs, administrators of this colk^ge 
decided not to become Involved In a nursing 
program. 



E . Approval of program 

1. The state board of nursing did not encourage the 
college to establish a nursing program. 

2. The regulations of the state board of nursing pre- 
vented the development of a nursing curriculum 
within the framework of the community junior 
college. 

P. Scarcity of faculty 

1. A qualified nurse administrator could not be 
found. 

G . Other (please specify) . 



II. Now please go back and identify the three Jae,toxs which you consider most impor- 
tant hi preventing your moving ahead with the establishment of a nursing program. 
Indicate the most important factor by placing, In Column B, ^1 for the most im- 
portant factor, ^2 for tlie next most Important factoi; and #3 for die next most im- 
portant factor. 

III. Wlilch of the following steps have been taken up to this date? 

Check those steps you did take in Column A. 

Indicate the sequence of the steps taken by placing, in Column B, for tlie step 
taken first, «2 for tlie step taken second, et cetera. 



o 
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A B _ 

Steps Sequence of 

Taken Steps Taken 

A. A coroinunity survey was made to determine the 
need for and interest in having the college 

establish a program in nursing. ___ — 

B. The college board of ocustees was apprised of the 

results of the survey. ___ — 

C . The state board of nursing was officially notified 
of the college's interest in establishing a nursing 
pro^am. 

D. Hospitals in the communitT were surveyed to 
determine their atlequacy and willingness to co- 
oparate by having their facilities used for the 

teaching of nursing. ^ 

E . A lay advisory or exploratory committee was 
appointed to advise college administration on the 

feaslblUiy of establishing a nursing program. =___ — 

F. Consultants were used to assist college admlnls- 
ttadon to determine the feasibility of establishing 

a nursing program. ___= - — 

G. College adminlstratiofl projected budget and 

staffing needs of the proposed prog^ram. _____ — 

H. College faculty were apprised of tlie proposed 

program. ___= 

I. A tentaHve curriculum in nursing was developed, ^ ~ 

j. College administration took steps to hire a nurse 

administrate: for tlie proposed program. ___== 

K. Other (please specify). 

IV. What were the reasons or circumstances which led the college to consider es- 
taUishifig an associate degree nursing program? 



Please list the titie(s) of the person(s) and the name(s) of the organlzation(s) or 
groupfs) from whom you have received valuable assistance while you have been 
exploring the feaslblUty of estabUshlng a nursing program. 
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VI. In your situation, did a particular person or group initiate the idea of the 
college's establishing a nursing program? 

Yes __________ 

If "yes," please identify this person. 



VII. What changes will have to occur before you can make the decision to establish 
an associate degree nursing program? 



VIII. Is there any information or advice you with to share with other college adminls 
orators who may be interested in the future in establishing an associate degree 
nursing program? 



Name and title of person completing questionnaire . 



Please send the completed questionnaire to tlie address listed below at your earliest 
convenience. A stamped, self -addressed envelope is enclosed. 



Return to: 



Miss Mildred S. Schmidt 
Whittier Hall, Box 215 
1230 Amsterdam Avenue 
New York, New York 10027 
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APPENDIX F 



Table 35. Percent of Questionnaires Returned from Community Junior 
Colleges Still Considering the Establishment of a Nursing Pro^am 



Returns 


Number 


Percent 


Questionnaires answered 


97 


65 


Questionnaire returned with 
summarizing statement 


15 


10 


Letters 


14 


9 


No response 


24 


16 


Total 


150 


100 
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APPENDIX G 



COVERING LETTER FOR QUESTIONNAIRE 5 



OFFICE OF DOCTORAL STUDIES 

Student Workroom Whittier Hall, Box 215 

1230 Amsterdam Ave . 
New York, N.Y. 10027 

January 27, 1964 



1 am engaged in a study to identify the factors which have led to or deterred the es- 
tablishmenr. of associate degree nursing programs in community junior colleges. 
Through the past eleven years, numbers of community junior colleges have explore 
the feasibility of offering an associate degree nursing program. Some of these colleges 
established the program, others did not. Your college was successRil in adding nurs- 
ing to your curricular offerings. I hope you will want to contribute from your exper 
ence to this study by answering tlie questions on the enclosed questionnaire. 

There is an urgent need for this study, A 445 -percent Increase in graduates from 
this type of nursing program lias been recommended by 1970. Existing programs can- 
not accommodate the desired enrollment, so additional prog^rams must be estobUshed. 
No current material is available to guide those concerned with the decision of wl^ther 
or not to establish this type of nursing program. The purpose of my study is to help 

fill this need. 

This questionnaire covers the founding period, from the time the college expressed 
Interest in establishing the program to the time the first class was admitted. If you 
were not at the college during that period, please ask an appropriate member of your 
staff, familiar witli the events, to answer the questions. 

Please mall the questionnaire in the enclosed self-addressed envelope by February 
17, 1964, if possil^le. 

This research is being done under the direction of a Doctoral Committee composed 
of Professors Mildred L. Montag and Walter E. Slndlinger. 

Sincerely yours. 



Mildred S . Schmidt 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 5 



Factors Relating to the Establishment of Associate Degree 
Nursing Programs in Community Junior Colleges 



Your Institution is one of 81 community junior colleges in the United States to suc- 
cessfully establish an associate degree program in nursing as one of its curricular 
offerings. The need still exists for nurses, and information from other community 
junior colleges in the United States identified 45 Interested in establishing the program 
but deciding not to proceed, 47 considering it unlikely that they will proceed witliin the 
next five years, 148 still considering establishing the program, and 44 with a target 
date. This questionnaire is designed to secure Information to assist college adminis- 
trators faced with the decision of whether or not to establish an associate deg^ree pro- 
gram in nursing in a particular community junior college. Your willingness to share 
with others your experiences during the founding period of your program will add im- 
measurably to this phase of tlie study. The information which you submit in this ques- 
tionnaire will be considered confidential. In the report of the findings, neither you nor 
the institution you represent will be identified with the data you submit. 

I. The administrators who have decided not to proceed and those who are still consid- 
ering establishing the program identified the following as factors wlilch discouraged 
them fcom proceeding with their plans. Please read this list and check in Column A 
those which were of concern to you at the time you were considering establishing the 
nursing program . 



A 

Factors 
Applicable 
In Our 
Situation 

A. Within the college 

1. Estimated cost of the program Indicated it would 
be among the most costly offerings of the college. 

2. College board of trustees did not approve of es- 
tablishing a nursing program. ______ 

3. College faculty felt nursing was an inappropriate 
curriculum offering. 

4. Physical and biological sciences were not Included 

in the college course offerings. 

5. Physical facilities were already taxed to capacity. 
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6. Exs^iuz^ did roe 

pT4mde 3tje g-wj*Saa:e, djarecjaoo, and super - 
visioii siaeesfesffiy Csr 5&e ssecess of a new 
prog^as. 

7 . List ef praisiiEes csi^rcg fexsare plans did not 
provide f^r essMasSdcg a oxw pre^am at that 
paitjealar isxse. 

8. ts a£« ae*effed2ied t!je appropriate 
regiosjal Assmi&mn. 

B. in rela^OB to cEasaeatll ffacaBmes 

1. Ttere are ss© bsspsialls witMs commuting 
distance of Sae c®.2Heg«e. 

2. TIae loeaS bospstill aiiad cotsmunMy health 
agencies w&e asadc^xa© trs sice or variety , 

3. A airvej’ of ^ ba^s^aal mdleated It was 
yssaisi^-!le ffocr c^s' as atot teacliisg of nursing. 

4. “He c^octroSIlasg ^isaffd ©f the local hospital was 
not wifflasg E 0 ^ coSloge uje tf&i hospital 
for the teasSasg ©f cxrsEg. 

5. The Eursaag yScpafttssai aa cfi^ local hospital 

did ESC aba empiaall’s cooperating with 

the ccilaege tm lEbs pxogsjsed pro^am. 

d. TtMi loeaH baspx'iaD «a^ ceraduciing a school of 
carsang and cseedsd abe bospiaal facilities for 
Its men sradenis. 

C . Fiadiags of a c^isssnEiay survey 

1. P«^ersaH stadeaBs w^sEre as® few to warrant the 
college’s estaMasbas^ a nsrstng progc'am. 

2. Tliere were sEs© few g»stt£ons for re^stered 
nxLTSQS in ^ c^estsxniiay a® fus^Eify the 
college’s estalzflasbBcg a nursing program. 

3. Or^imsed oar^ grsixps in the community did 
not suppora: tbe ceSlege’s estaMishing a 
aursii^ fir@graaa. 

4. Lc»cal medicaH staffs and.'' or medical societies 
did not su^spoit aSie cofl 22 ge"s establishing a 
rmr si:^ progT'^rn. 



A 



B 



5. Local high school guidance counselors did not 
feel students would oe interested in a nursing 
program . 

6. There were negative reactions to the appropri- 
ateness of having a nursing education program 
in this college. 



I nformation from outside sources 

1 . Contacted the National League for Nursing and 
after stutfying the information contained in the 
reply to the college's letter of inquiry, the ad- 
ministration came to the conclusion that the col- 
lege lacked the resources necessary to establish 
a nursing program. 

2. Information obtained during a meeting on nursing 
at the American Association of Junior Colleges' 
Annual Convention made it evident that the college 
lacked the resources necessary to establish a 
nursing program. 

3. After talldng with administrators of colleges 
widi nursing programs, the administrators of 
this college decided not to become Involved in a 
nursing program. 



^ • Approval of program 

1. The state board of nursing did not encourage 
the college to establish a nursing program. 

2. The state board of nursing regulations prevented 
the development of a nursing curriculum wltliin 
the framework of the community Junior college. 



P. Scarcity of faculty 

1 . A qualified nurse administrator could not be 
found. 



G. Other (please specify). 

II. Now please go back and identify the tliree factors wtilch were the most critical in 
your situation during the founding period. Indicate tlie most Important factor by 
placing, in Column B, ^#1 for the most Important factor, ^12 for die next most im- 
portant factor, and ^3 for the next most Important. 

III. Would you please explain how you handled die three most cridcal factors you Iden- 
dfied in Question II so as to make it possible for you to establish a nursing program. 
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(If you solocted I A I, cost, plouse Uolay your discussion of this factor until you 
have read Question IV .) 

IV. The factor which was identified most frequently as the one discouraging the largest 
* number of respondents from establishing a program was I A I, the cost of the 

program. 

A. Would you please explain how you handled this factor. 



B. Did you obtain any type of financial subsidy for the nursing program from such 
groups as foundations, state agencies, local hospitals, et cetera, hi the early 

years? 

Yes No -- 



If "yes,” please identify die source. 



For what length of time did the college receive tills subsidy? 

C. Does the college continue to receive any kind of subsidy for the nursing prog?:am? 

Yes No ■ 

If "yes,” from where? 



D. Is the nursing program supported in the same way as all other programs in 
the college? 

Yes__^ No 

If "no," how does die support differ? 



E. How does the cost of operating the nursing program compare with that of other 
programs in the college? 

Please check one- More expensive 

About the same _____ 

Less expensive _____ 

Is tlie above response based on (please check one); 

Systematic study of cost? - 

Estimate of cost? _____ 



V. Whieh of the following steps had been taken in your situation before the decision 
' was finally made to establish a nursing pro^am? 

Check those steps you did take In Column A. 

Indicate the sequence of the steps taken by placing, in Column B, n for die 
step taken first, «2 for the step taken second, et cetera. 
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A. A community survey was made to determine 
the need for and Interest in having the college 
establish a program In nursing. 

B. The college board of trustees was apprised 
of die results of the survey. 

C . The state board of nursing was officially 
notified of the college's Interest in establish- 
ing a nursing program. 

D. Hospitals in the community were surveyed to 
determine their adequacy and willingness to 
cooperate by having dieir facilities used for 
the teaching of nursing. 

E . A lay advisory or exploratory committee was 
appointed to advise college administration on 
the feasibility of establishing a nursing program. 

F. Consultants were used to assist college admin- 
istration to determine tlie feasibility of establish- 
ing a nursing program. 

G. College administration projected budget and 
staffing needs of the proposed program. 

H. College faculty were apprised of the proposed 
program. 

I. A tentative curriculum in nursing was developed, 

J . College administration took steps to hire a nurse 
administrator for the proposed program. 

K . Other (please specify) . 



Sequaiee of 
Taken Steps Taken 



VI. What were the reasons or elreumstances which led the college to consider 
establlsliing an associate degree nursing program? 



VII. Please list the title(s) of the person(s) and the name(s) of tlse organlzation(s) car 
group(s) from whom you received valuable assistance while you were exploring 
the feasibility of establishing a nursing program. 



Ill 



VIU, In yoia^ situation, did a particular jwrson or group Initiate the Idea of the 
college's establishing a nursing program? 

Ves _ __ No 

If'yes,** please Identify this |M.*rson, 



IX. Is there any Information or advice you wish to share with other college adminis" 
Gators who may be interested In establishing an associate degree nursing pro" 
gram in the future? 



Name and title of person completing questionnaire. 



Please send the completed questionnaire to the address listed below at your 
earliest convenience. A stamped, self-addressed envelope Is enclosed. 



Return to: Miss Mildred S. Schmidt 

Whittier Hall, Box 215 
1230 Amsterdam Avenue 
New York, New York 10027 
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APPENDIX H 



Table 36, Percent of Questionnaires Returned from Community Junior 
Colleges That Had Associate Degree Nursing Programs 



Returns 1 




1 Number * Percent 


Questionnaire answered and returned 


- ' - - - ^ 

62 

1 


r - — - 

79 


Letters 


2 ' 


1 3 


Questionnaire returned with 
summarizing statement 


1 

2 


1 

3 


No response 


12 


15 


Total 1 


1 78 


100 


1 
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APPENDIX I 



Table 37. Community junior Colleges with Associate Degree 
Nursing Programs, by State* 



State y 


Number 


Percent 


Arizona 


1 


1 


California 


27 


35 


Colorado ] 


1 


1 


Florida 


9 


12 


Georgia 


1 


1 


Idaho 


2 


3 


Illinois 


1 


1 


Indiana 


1 


1 


Iowa 


1 


1 


Massachusetts 


3 


4 


Michigan 


4 


5 


Mississippi 


2 


3 


Missouri 


1 


1 


New York 


11 


15 


Oklahoma 


1 


1 


Pennsylvania 


3 


4 


Vermont 


1 


1 


Virginia 


1 


1 


Washington 


4 


5 


Texas 


3 


4 


Total 


78 


100 



♦Tills does not Include tlie community junior colleges tliat were 
involved in the Cooperative Research Project for Junior Community 
College Education for Nursing. 
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APPENDIX 1 



Table 38, Why Colleges Considered Establishing an Associate 

Degree Program in Nursing 



Reasons or Circumstances Mentioned 
by Colleges That Decided not to 
Proceed 


1 

Number of 
Mentions 


Percent of 
Respondents* 
(N=47) 


Needed by community 


22 


47 


Interest of hospitals and/or hospital - 
connected groups 


8 


17 


Interest of potential sbidents 


8 


17 


College Interesu^ in expanding offerings 


7 


15 


Financial support available for program 


3 


06 


Interest of local citizens 


3 


06 


Program reported in junior college 
literature 


3 


06 


Proximity of hospitals 


2 


04 


Other 


11 


23 



"Percent will not total 100, since some respondents offered more tlian one 
reason or circumstance. 



Table 39. Why College© That Have Not Yet Made a Decision Considered 
Establishing an Associate Degree Program in Nursing 



Reasons or Circumstances Mentioned 


Number of 
Mentions 


Percent of 
Respondents 
(N=^6) 


Community need 


41 


54 


Interest of prospective students 


12 


16 


Interest of hospitals and/or hospital - 
connected individuals 


10 


13 


Interests within college 


9 


11 


College already participating in education 
of nursing personnel 


9 


11 


Knowledge of the progpram from various 
sources 


7 


09 


Interest of community groups 


4 


05 


Encouragement from nursing groups 


4 


05 


Availability of clinical facilities 


3 


04 


Needs of denomination that controls college 


3 


04 


Recent changes In state law affecting nursing 
education 


2 


02 


College requested to consider program by 
state university 


2 


02 


Desire to be of service 


2 


02 


Other 


4 


05 



^Percent will not total 100, since some respondents offered more than one 
reason or circumstance. 
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Table 40. Why Colleges That Have an Associate Degree 
Program hi Nursing Considered Establishing It 



Reasons or Circumstances Mentioned 


Number of 
Mentions 


Percent of 
Respondents* 
(N=58) 


Community need 


40 


69 


Suggestions from or Interest of hospitals 


19 


33 


Interest motivated by American Association of 
Junior Colleges -National League for Nursing 
annual conference on nursing 


5 


09 


Urging of physicians 


4 


07 


Interest of college administration 


4 


07 


Broaden scope of college offerings 


4 


07 


Recommendation from groups concerned with 
health care 


4 


07 


Interest of members of nursing profession 


4 


07 


Interest of potential students 


3 


05 


Financial support available for program 


3 


05 


Encouragement from state board of nursing and 
state nursing project 


2 


03 


College already Involved In education of nursing 
personnel 


2 


03 


Other 


5 


09 



^Percent will not total 100, since some respondents offered more than one 
reason or circumstance. 
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APPENDIX K 



Table 41. Persons, Organizations, or Groups from Whom Colleges That 
Decided Not to Establish a Nursing Program Received Assistance 



Persons, Organizations, or Groups 
Providing Assistance 


Number of 
Mentions 


Percent of 
Respondents 
(N=41) 


Personnel of community junior colleges with 
nursing programs 


17 


42 


Hospitals and hospital -connected individuals 


15 


37 


State boards of nursing 


10 


24 


National League for Nursing 


8 


20 


Professors of nursing education 


8 


20 


Physicians and/or medical societies 


5 


12 


Professors of education 


5 


12 


Staffs of state associate degree nursing project 


4 


10 


College administrators 


4 


10 


State departments of education 


3 


07 


State nursing associations 


2 


05 


College advisory committees 


2 


05 


Other 


13 


32 





Table 42. Persons, Organizations, or Groups from Whom Colleges 
Still Considering a Nursing Program Received Assistance 



Persons, Organizations, or Groups 
Providing Assistance 


Number of 
Mentions 


Percent of 
Respondents 
(N=58) 


Hospitals and hospital -connected individuals 


30 


52 


National League for Nursing 


17 


29 


State boards of nursing 


12 


21 


State associate degree nursing project 


9 


16 


Personnel of community junior colleges with 
nursing program 


8 


14 


State departments of education 


7 


12 


American Association of Junior Colleges 


5 


08 


Physicians and/or local medical societies 


4 


07 


Nursing associations, local and/or state 


4 


07 


W. K. Kellogg Foundation 


3 


05 


State board of vocational education 


3 


05 


Professors of nursing education 


3 


05 


Publications concerning program 


3 


05 


University presidents 


2 


03 


Other 


12 


20 



Table 43. Persons, Organizations, or Groups &om Whom Colleges 
That Established a Nursing Program Received Assistance 



Persons, Organizations, or Groups 
Providing Assistance 


Number of 
Mentions 


Percent of 
Respondents 
(N=58) 


Hospitals, and hospital -connected individuals, 
groups, or associations 


35 


60 


State boards of nursing 


28 


48 


National League for Nursing 


23 


40 


Physicians and/cr medical associations 


15 


26 


Univeisity professors of nursing education 


15 


26 


State departments of education 


14 


24 


Nursing associations, local and state 


14 


24 


Personnel of community ^anlor colleges with 
nursing progp^am 


13 


22 


W. K. Kellogg Foundation 


9 


16 


Slate associate degree njjrslng project 


9 


16 


College connected individuals or groups 


8 


14 


American Association of junior Colleges 


5 


09 


Health officers, local and state 




05 


Other 


11 


19 
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Table 44, Initiation of Idea That the College 
Establish a Nursing Program 



Presence of 
Initiator 




Category of College 






Decided Not to 
Establish a 
Nursing Program 
or Feel It Is 
Unlikely 


Still 

Considering 
Establishing 
a Nursing 
Program 


Having a Nursing 
Program 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 


34 


52 


56 


38 


47 


76 


No 


12 


18 


22 


23 


12 


19 


No reply 


20 


30 


19 


19 


3 


05 


Total 


66 


100 

... 


9; 


100 


^ 

62 


100 
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Table 45. Persons or Groups Who Initiated Idea Tluit the College (Which 
Subsequently Decided Against It) Establish a Nursing Program 



Initiator of Idea 



College administaratlon 
Hospitals and hospital -e ounce ted 
individuals 

Pity sic Ians 

College "eonnec ted groups 
Other 



. ^ ^ , Percent of 

Number oJ R^,gpo„dents* 
Mentions | 



23 



49 



8 

5 

3 

B 



17 

U 

06 

17 



* Percent will not total 100, since some respondents identified more than 
one initiator. 



Table 46. Persons or Groups Who Initiated Idea TImt the College 
(Still Considering It) Establish a Nursing Program 



Initiator of Idea 


Number of 
Mentions 


Percent of 
Respondents 
(N°56) 


College admlnisfiratlon 


30 


54 


Hospitals and hospital “connected 
individuals 


12 


21 


College-connected poups 


6 


11 


Pity sic Ians 


6 


11 


Administration of state university 


2 


03 


Other 


3 


05 



^Percent will not total 100, since some respondents Idendfied more tlian 



one initiator. 
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Table 47 . Persons or Groups Who Initiated Idea That the College (Which 
Subsequently Established It) Establish a Nursing Program 



Initiator of Idea ^ 


Number of 
Mentions 


Percent of 
Respondents* 
(N»59) 


College administration 


24 


41 


Hospitals and/or hospital “connected j 

Individuals or groups 


1 

19 


32 


College “Connected individuals or 


0 


10 


groups 


Local school board members or 
officials 


3 


03 


Other 


1 


16 



* Percent will not total 100, since some respondents identified more than one 
initiator. 
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APPENDIX N 

Table 48. Sequence of Steps Taken by CoUege Administration Before Making Final 

Decision Not to Establish a Nursing Program or to Delay Its Estab lishment 

— — • I Number of Mentions, by Sequence of Steps Taken 
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Table 49. Sequeace of Steps Taken to Date by College Administration Considering 
EstabiisMng an Ass^iate Degree Parsing Program 
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Table 50. Sequence of Steps Taken by College AdminLstration Before Decisitm 
Was Finally Made to Establish a Nursing Program 
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APPENDIX 0 



Table 5i. Number and Percentage of Persons Answering 
Questionnaires from Colleges That Decided Not to 
Establish a Nursing Program, According to Title 



Title 


Number 


Percent 


Chief administrative officer 


45 


68 


Dean (other than chief administrative 
officer) 


9 


14 


Not indicated 


6 


09 


Director 


5 


08 


Chairman, curriculum committee 


i 


01 


Total 


66 


100 


Table 52. Number and Percentage of Persons Answering 
Questionnaires from Colleges Still Considering a 
Nursing Program, According to Title 


Title 


Number 


Percent 


Chief administrative officer 


97 


77 


Dean (other tlian chief administrative 
officer) 


14 


11 


Not indicamd 


8 


06 


Director, departinent of practical nursing 


2 


02 


Other 


5 


04 


Total 


126 


100 
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TabltJ 53. Number and Percentage of Persons Answering Questionnaires 
From Colleges Having a Nursing Program, According to Title 



'title 


Number 


Percent 


Chief administrative officer 


31 


50 


Chairman, nursing department 


12 


19 


Dean, other than chief administarative 
officer 


9 


IS 


Vice-president 


3 


03 


President, with chairman of nursing 
department 


2 


03 


Other 


3 


05 


None 


2 


03 


Total 


62 


100 
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